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THE PROPOSED 
ECUMENICAL COUNCIL AND REUNION 
by 


HAMILCAR S. ALIVISATOS 


Shortly after his enthronement, His Holiness Pope John XXIII 
surprised the Christian world by announcing his intention of convening 
an Ecumenical Council for the reunion of the Church. Pontifical appeals 
for reunion are usual at the accession of a new Pope, but Pope John XXIII 
has preferred to propound not his own person, but the Ecumenical 
Council as the means or instrument of achieving reunion. 

There has been some uncertainty as to exactly to whom, outside 
the Roman Catholic Church, he was addressing himself, but, although 


he does not seem to exclude the Protestant churches, the Pope has 
positively explained that he had especially in mind the Orthodox Church. 
The reaction to the call was very prompt and indeed very enthusiastic 
and encouraging from many church quarters all over the Christian 
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world ; although there were not lacking certain hesitations as to the 
exact meaning of the call, both in Orthodox and Protestant circles. 

I myself have written an article in one of the leading papers of Athens 
(“To Vima’’) trying to present as objectively as I could the Orthodox 
point of view about the papal call. 

As a result of later developments in the preparations for the Council 
certain sceptical comments about the convening of such a Council and 
ist possible success have been raised, not only from the Orthodox and 
Protestant sides, but even from the Roman Catholic side. 

The new Encyclical of the Pope, issued on 2nd July 1959, shows 
what the new developments are. Apart from its most interesting pages 
about the social problem, there is a very striking paragraph concerning 
the announced Ecumenical Council. In think that the reference there 
to the call to the Council does not leave the least doubt that in spite 
of the most courteous wording of the paragraph as to the participants 
in the Council, it is more than evident that those who are invited — if 
they are willing to accept the invitation — to the Council, are invited 
in order to acknowledge and accept only the truth as treasured by the 
Roman Catholic Church, which means unconditional acceptance of its 
operative doctrine. 

It is unnecessary to say that if this is — as I believe it is —.the true 
meaning of the wording, and therefore the authoritative interpretation 
of the first rather doubtful call, the response of the Christian world 
outside the Roman Catholic Church will certainly be negative. If it is 
so, the present Pope’s call, as I have indicated, in spite of its wording 
does not change in the very least, the attitude and policy of former 
Popes. 

Vis-a-vis these new developments, some further reflections from the 
Orthodox point of view on such an important step by the Roman 
Catholic Church may be of interest. 

Much discussion has been going on recently about the participation 
of Christian bodies outside the Roman Catholic Church in such an 
Ecumenical Council convened by the Pope ; great confusion seems also 
to exist as to the exact meaning of the term “Ecumenical Council.” 
This is not surprising, as in many parts of the Protestant world the 
whole concept of an Ecumenical Council has almost slipped out of mind. 

For a proper understanding of the meaning of an Ecumenical Council 
one must begin with an elementary outline of the present state of the 
Christian world, for the exact meaning of the term entirely depends on 
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a right understanding of the nature of the Church as conceived by the 
several Christian churches. 

After the now almost forgotten divisions of the early Church which 
followed the decisions of the seven Ecumenical Councils condemning 
the heresies of the 4th, Sth, 6th and 7th century (which nevertheless 
have nearly all survived almost unconsciously in the so-called Oriental 
Churches), the whole Orthodox Catholic Christian world was definitely 
divided by the great schism of the 9th and the 11th centuries. The 
Eastern Church repudiated the monarchic claims of the Bishop of Rome 
over the whole Church, and remained faithful to the primitive democratic 
ideal and method of Church Organization. It has never recognized 
the later developments in the Western Church which have led to an 
absolute authority over the whole Church vested in the person of the 
Pope. The inevitable split was further enlarged by unfortunate historical 
events, which annihilated several onesided efforts towards reunion. 

The subsequent splitting of the Western Church at the Reformation 
and the many divisions that followed have brought about the present 
mosaic of the different Protestant churches. Certain trends in the 
Protestant developments at that time were not contrary to some funda- 
mental Orthodox principles. Had the Reformers, in their zeal to combat 
papal abuses, not disregarded entirely the Eastern Church (which was 
unfortunately at a low ebb at the time), some understanding between 
East and West would not have been impossible and many irreconcilable 
extremes might have been avoided. 

The papal call for reunion through an Ecumenical Council raises 
automatically the question of the meaning and the authority of such a 
Council. This is naturally seen differently by the several churches 
according to their conception of church authority, which in turn derives 
from their different conceptions about the nature of the Church itself. 
Had the present Pope, in his appeals for reunion, followed the same 
line as his predecessors and not connected reunion and the Ecumenical 
Council, the situation would have been clearer; positive or negative 
answers on the part of the other churches would have cleared the situation 
at once. The throwing in of the idea of an Ecumenical Council to deal 
with reunion, instead of facilitating things, as no doubt the Pope intended, 
has complicated them from the very beginning, and this even from the 
Roman Catholic side. 

According to strict Roman Catholic canon law, the position of 
Ecumenical Councils in the Roman Catholic Church is clear. The 
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struggle between the councils and the Pope for the supreme authority 
in the Church at the time of the “Conciliar Movement” is well known. 
The struggle was won by the Pope at the Council of Ferrara (1457). 
It was confirmed at the later councils, considered by the Roman Catholic 
Church as ecumenical, culminating in the Vatican Council of 1870. 
These all accepted the Pope’s supremacy as above the Council and the 
last even recognized infallibility as personal to the Sovereign Pontiff, 
when speaking ex cathedra on matters of doctrine and morals. This 
acceptance has naturally reduced the Ecumenical Council, however 
important and significant, to being essentially no more than an advisory 
body to the Pope, for he himself, according to the relevant canons of 
the Corpus Juris Canonici, concentrates in his person the highest 
authority of the Church, and he alone consequently has the right of 
the final and infallible decision in such questions as the reunion of the 
churches. This is as true of the newly codified canons of the Oriental 
churches in communion with Rome (Uniats) as of the Latin Corpus 
Juris Canonici. An Ecumenical Council convened by the Pope has 
therefore only apparent authority ; its advice may be very valuable to 
the Pope, but it is he as the Head of the Church and the Vicar of Christ 
who has the supreme authority over the Church and who as such can 
proclaim reunion according to his own decision. It is, therefore, evident 
that, if the Pope convenes an Ecumenical Council to aim towards 
reunion (and from the Roman Catholic point of view only he can do 
this), the latter has no other function than to give to the Pope the most 
suitable advice, according to which (or even against which) he will 
infallibly decide. 

This doctrine of the Roman Catholic Church on the Pope’s and 
Ecumenical Councils’ positions in the Church derives directly from that 
church’s theory of the nature of the Church. It is true that the final 
formulation of the doctrine of the nature of the Church remained 
uncompleted at the Vatican Synod of 1870, but the very acceptance 
of the infallibility of the Pope does not leave the least doubt as its final 
content. It is, therefore, evident that when the Pope announces his 
intention of convening an Ecumenical Council for the examination of 
the great problem of reunion his purpose is to reinforce his final decision 
by such a solemn consultation. 

Because of this concept of the Ecumenical Council (which is entirely 
contradictory to the doctrine of the Orthodox Church at this point) it 
would perhaps be possible for the Pope by a new policy to invite to 
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such a Council in the first place the Orthodox Church, and why not 
also at least the principal protestant churches too? Such a proceeding 
would be entirely unprecedented and by strict canonical order rather 
anomalous; but the moment that the Ecumenical Council has the 
character of an advisory body, the presence of others, who at any time 
could give valuable information about themselves, would at least 
theoretically not much damage the canonical order. It would however 
not commit the Pope to any obligation or responsibility, for he alone 
has the right of final decision. Such an extremely optimistic expectation 
of a new policy of the Vatican is, of course, most improbable and almost 
unthinkable, for people outside the Roman Catholic Church, in simpler 
words heretics or schismatics (i.e. Protestants and Orthodox) however 
indulgently called ‘separated brethren,” have no place whatever in any 
official body of the Church. 

In sharp contrast to this conception of the nature of an Ecumenical 
Council stand the points of view of the two other great parts of che 
church world, the Orthodox and the Protestants. 

The Orthodox point of view, based also on strict canon law, is that 
the Ecumenical Council consists of all active bishops of the Church, 


equal to each other and participating in the Ecumenical Council by 
virtue of their personal authority received at their consecration, and is 
the body which constitutes the supreme authority of the Church. Some 
other clergymen and even laymen of the Orthodox Church may be 
allowed, by special permission, and without the right of vote, to attend 
such a Council, but the attendance of people outside the Orthodox 
Church is impossible. 


The right to convene an Ecumenical Council belongs to the Church 
itself after common agreement by the several particular churches, and 
the technical execution of such a decision is the responsibility of the 
bishop of the Church ranking first in honour (now the Ecumenical 
Patriarch of Constantinople, before the schism the Bishop of Rome). 
An Ecumenical Council thus composed and convened alone has the 
right to make final decisions about doctrines and morals, and its deci- 
sion if accepted even tacitly by the Church’s conscience (i.e. the 
whole Church body, clergy and laity) is regarded as infallible. This 
Orthodox conception based on Acts (c. 15, vv. 22, 23, 25 and 28) 
repudiates the right of the Pope to convene an Ecumenical Council 
and to decide doctrine and morals, and, therefore, to decide about 
union. 
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This concept is also held by the so-called Oriental churches and in 
general by the Old Catholic Church also. As a result of this conception 
the Orthodox Church recognizes only the seven first Ecumenical Councils, 
because the above were accepted by the undivided Church. The question 
of convening a new (8th) Ecumenical Council has not been seriously 
considered by the Orthodox Church and this because such a Council 
must have the same prerogatives and attributes as the previous seven 
ones. Should these be lacking, the Council would not be Ecumenical, 
but merely a Council of the Orthodox Church (in the later confessional 
sense) a thing which the Orthodox Church wishes to avoid entirely. 
In full conviction that the Orthodox Church is the only authentic 
remnant of the old, undivided Church, she will not proceed to the 
convening of the 8th Ecumenical Council as long as the presuppositions 
for the same do not exist. On the other hand, the unlikely event of the 
convening of an 8th Ecumenical Council would put squarely the question 
of the participation of the different Christian communities for one reason 
or another at present outside the Orthodox Church. These big com- 
munities or churches (Roman Catholic and Protestant) did not exist 
in the 8th century at the time of the 7th Ecumenical Council. Any 
decision of an Ecumenical Council about their formation and existence 
is therefore completely lacking. They are officially quasi-ignored by 
the Orthodox Church and it is, therefore, evident that an 8th Council 
could not proceed to the examination of any other items before clarifying 
the position of the Christian bodies remaining outside the Church. 
These churches, even if not officially recognized as parts of the universal 
Church, cannot simply be ignored, because in fact they constitute the 
greatest part of the Christian world. They have, therefore, to be in 
principle invited to a new Council, and after satisfactory clarification 
of their doctrine and position, participate in full right in the same. It 
is more than evident that such a process would mean a long period of 
preparatory work (of the nature of the World Council of Churches’ 
work), without which a convening of the Council would be impossible. 
An agreement removing the existing differences through mutual under- 
standing and by the guidance of the Holy Spirit would lead to the longed 
for union and to the reconstitution of the Una Sancta. This would 
be declared by the real 8th Ecumenical Council, the only competent 
body of the Universal Church to declare Union. 

But before drawing necessary consequences from either the Roman- 
Catholic or Orthodox conception about the future authentic Ecumenical 
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Council, let us complete the picture by turning to the Protestant point 
of view about an Ecumenical Council. Generally speaking, nearly all 
the Protestant churches, for the very reason of their separation from 
Rome, the abolition of Holy Tradition even in the sense of the Orthodox 
Church, and of Holy Orders as rightly instituted by the Founder of 
the Church, basically reject the idea of the concentration of church 
authority, either in the person of the Pope (the Roman Catholic view) 
or in any Ecumenical Council (the Orthodox point of view). The 
Protestants deny, therefore, either to the Pope or to the Ecumenical 
Council the right and the power to decide and authoritatively to declare 
reunion. They would tend to regard an Ecumenical Council as a simple 
gathering of church people representing officially the different churches 
but without any final authority as representing authentically the Universal 
Church. This is shown even in a church which went through such a 
conservative reformation as the Church of England. Article 21 of the 
Anglican Articles of Religion (1562) deals with “The authority of General 
Councils.” It states : “General Councils may not be gathered together 
without the commandment and will of Princes. And when they be 
gathered together (forasmuch as they be an assembly of men, whereof 
all be not governed with the Spirit and Word of God), they may err, 
and sometimes have erred, even in things pertaining unto God. Where- 
fore things ordained by them as necessary to salvation have neither 
strength nor authority, unless it may be declared that they be taken 
out of Holy Scripture.” Logically, the Protestants should, therefore, 
refuse any invitation to an Ecumenical Council because their conviction 
of church authority is fundamentally different from that of either the 
Roman Catholic or the Orthodox, and derives from a different conception 
of the nature of the Church. 

There remains, of course, the question discussed earlier whether 
according to strict canonical order, the Pope would issue an invitation 
to them even for his advisory body, his Ecumenical Council, or if the 
Orthodox would be allowed, under similar church c ler, to invite 
them to participate in the Ecumenical Council without previous clarifi- 
fication of their doctrinal point of view. In either case, the Protestant 
churches if they participated would not feel ver, happy. They would 
rather prefer to participate on equal terms in a universal gathering, at 
which if agreement for full reunion was reached, it would come about 
without any declaration from any authoritative person (the Pope) or 
body (the Ecumenical Council). In other words, the fact of the Protestant 
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churches either refusing the invitation or consenting to attend as observers 
or visitors, if invited at all, would not solve the problem of reunion 
and would create perhaps still greater difficulties. 

This status of things indicates the impossibility at present of a 
fundamental interchurch understanding about the desired union, even 
though the solution of the great problem is more imperative now than 
at any other period of human history. God no doubt will help to provide 
a good solution of the problem, but not without reasonable cooperation 
from the human side. Does in fact the proposal to hold an Ecumenical 
Council at the present time help or hinder the greatly needed efforts 
towards reunion? The denial of cooperation implied by not inviting 
to the common effort everyone belonging to the Christian family, 
which would mean ignoring, as Christians, great parts of the Christian 
world, would be contrary to the mind of Christ who would not exclude 
anyone who comes to him. On the other hand, the refusal of an invitation 
for this purpose would imply an obstinate assertion of another kind 
of infallibility and would also demonstrate the existence of an unchristian 
spirit. All this shows very clearly how difficult the situation really is 
and how much for really believing Christians the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit is needed. 

Since up to now there has been no initiative either from the Orthodox 
or from the Protestant side for official cooperation with a view to 
reunion other than the initiative of the present Pope, it is worthwhile 
examining how things may develop in relation to the one possible 
occasion for cooperation so far suggested, the possible invitation by the 
Roman Catholic Church. 

What would be the situation, first, of the Orthodox? As stated 
above, according to strict canonical order the Pope can neither 
invite schismatics, as the Orthodox are in Roman Catholic eyes, to 
participate with equal rights in this Council, nor can the Orthodox, 
under own strict canonical order, accept such an invitation. There 
remains the possibility of their invitation and eventual acceptance (and 
I do not see any difficulty over this) as observers or visitors. Discussions 
with representatives of the Orthodox Church, even in this capacity, 
cannot be excluded and there is a positive point to which such discussions 
could surely lead, as clearly indicated by history. The existing differences 
between the two churches were not produced or created after the schism ; 
they existed long before it, and a mutual tolerance, despite disagreements, 
for the sake of union, was for many centuries accepted as the most 
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practical solution of the problem. In the centuries before the Great 
Schism, a kind of co-existence was tolerated on both sides. From the 
eastern side the western development of papal authority was never 
challenged, while the Pope refrained from interfering in Eastern Church 
affairs. This mutual toleration preserved union unbroken. Ambitious 
interference in the 9th and 11th centuries provoked the fatal breach. 
Although neither the Roman Catholic Church nor the Orthodox Church 
can accept each others point of view, I do not see why both churches, 
by common consent, could not agree to go back to the scheme of co- 
existence, as before the schism. This would mean a kind of provisional 
solution, subject to God’s further guidance. 

As to the Protestants, since there is no question of acceptance of 
each other’s point of view, by either the Roman Catholic Church or 
Protestants, the situation is much more complicated, and made almost 
impossible, by the endless divisions in Protestantism. There is only 
one way out of the impasse; the recognition again of the historical 
facts which one may hope may lead to a satisfactory solution. Everyone 
acknowledges the reasons which provoked the Reformation. The very 
fact of the so-called Counter Reformation is nothing but, so to speak, 
an official recognition of this. It is also a fact that historians of both 
sides acknowledge that if Luther’s and the other Reformers’ complaints 
had been listened to with a better and more lenient disposition, the 
Reformation might have taken quite another direction and character. 
Even certain rigid extremes of the Reformers, if in some way moderated, 
might not have led to the most unhappy rupture. Is it impossible that 
on both sides these historical facts may be recognized and thus quite 
a large area of the ground be cleared up? Apart from this, it is not 
at all difficult, in a really good sense, to take into consideration the 
following: a) The great affinity of Protestant and Scholastic Theology, 
both having their roots on Augustine ; 5) the newly created atmosphere 
between Protestants and Catholics, on account of the most serious work 
of the World Council of Churches, which in many ways is followed and 
partly adopted by very important Roman Catholiccircles ; and c) the desire 
undoubtedly existing on both sides, regardless of the form, for reunion 
with a view to the imperative formation of a single Christian front against 
the existing, and successfully agitating, united front of Antichrist. God 
would surely not disdain these facts; would man from either side dis- 
dain them? Toleration, good will and the guidance of the Holy Spirit, 
deeply believed in, will surely lead to the so greatly longed-for solution. 
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There remains the question of the relations between Orthodox and 
Protestants. The Orthodox Church in many respects and ways can 
be regarded as the first Protestant Church, having repudiated certain 
things against which the Protestant world protested some centuries 
later. It is true that certain complaints of the Roman Catholics against 
Protestant doctrines as contradicting the old catholicity of the Church 
have been endorsed by the Orthodox Church. But in spite of this very 
friendly relations have always existed on both sides. Certain theological 
discussions and conferences within the scope of the World Council of 
Churches (even though the cooperation in these of the Orthodox Church 
is not at all points satisfactory) have shown that, in spite of the existing 
difficulties, there is still very much common ground. Why then may 
we not believe that the Holy Spirit will lead to some unexpected solution ? 
We all believe in the one Pentecost, why should we not expect in a second 
one to come which will be more glorious because it will prove that 
“that which is impossible with man is possible with God.” The 
eternal “strivings and quarrellings about questions and genealogies and 
conventions and divergencies of law, which are unprofitable and vain” 
(Titus 3. 9) should belong to a previous period of history. All Christian 
churches want reunion. All Christian churches have a common ground 
of faith as expressed in the Nicean Creed, generally accepted as a 
standard of belief by the chief branches of Christianity. Good faith 
and good will will surely complete what is lacking, even if by disregarding 
details. No one has the right, by refusing to sacrifice his sheer pride, 
to refuse cooperation in the fulfilment of the will of God, which is that 
all may be one, and the possibility of success depends on whether today 
Christian churches and Christian individuals feel and believe with the 
simplicity of heart of the early Christians. Then “the multitude of 
them that believe were of one heart and one mind in the faith that there 
is none other name under heaven given among man whereby we must 
be saved than that of Jesus Christ, if really united in faith in his name.” 
(Acts 5. 32; 4. 12; St. John 17. 20-26 and 15. 1-11.) Surely today’s 


Christians will not prefer to prove and demonstrate an altogether different 
spirit. 





THE GLORY OF CHRIST AND THE UNITY 
OF THE CHURCH 


by 


. 


HARRY R. BOER 


There is probably no text in the Bible that has been more used in 
the interest of ecumenicity than Jesus’ words recorded in John 17, 
“that they may be one.” There is also probably no text in the Bible 
that has been more loosely or less felicitously used to support the idea 
of the unity of the body of Christ. 

What do these words mean in the context in which they stand ? 
What kind of unity do they envisage? Out of what does this unity 
stem, and what purpose is it intended to achieve? This article wishes 
to present a few suggestions, within the limits set by the context, on 
the source and purpose of the Christian unity indicated by the words, 
“that they may be one.” 


The source of Christian unity 


The specific passage that we wish to study is John 17. 22, 23. It 
reads : 


The glory which thou hast given me I have given to them, that they 
may be one even as we are one, I in them and thou in me, that they may 
become perfectly one, so that the world may know that thou hast sent 
me and hast loved them even as thou hast loved me. 


The verses twenty and twenty-one are comparable. They read: 


I do not pray for these only, but also for those who are to believe in 
me through their word, that they may all be one ; even as thou, Father, 
art in me, and I in thee, that they also may be in us, so that the world 
may believe that thou hast sent me. 


There is, however, an essential difference between the “that they may 
be one” of the first cited passage and the “that they may all be one” 
of the second. The former is a purpose clause. Jesus has done something, 
namely he has given his glory to his own, in order that they may be one. 
In the second he prays a prayer that we ought all to pray, namely that 
Christians may be one. It is not a purpose clause but simple indirect 
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discourse (the Greek Aina does not change this). Therefore the former 
is the far more pregnant statement. It is not the expression of a wish 
but the description of a purpose envisioned by an act of Christ, the 
act of giving his glory to his people. 

What is this glory? It is a gift that effects among men the most 
fundamental kind of unity conceivable, the kind of unity that obtains 
between the Father and the Son. Moreover, it is a gift which has an 
effect not only on God’s people in terms of the unity which it achieves 
among them, but it also has a profound effect on the world ; through 
the unity which it achieves it makes the world know that Christ is the 
sent one of the Father and that the Father loves his own as he loves 
Christ. Clearly the nature of this gift is worth inquiring into. 

If we understand “glory” in this context in the usual sense of the 
word we will not, it would seem, get very far on the road to an answer. 
Glory, as we commonly use it, means honour, splendour, majesty, 
praise, distinction, renown. Jesus has indeed received such glory and 
and it is also true that he has bestowed this glory as an eschatological 
gift upon his Church. But this glory, insofar as it is already now present 
in the Church, is far from being an evident thing which the “world” 
can see. It is certainly not wholly plain why this gift of Christ, hidden 
as it is in history, has the effect par excellence, in distinction from all 
other gifts bestowed on the Church, of securing her unity. While this 
need not be a priori excluded, the obvious problems involved in under- 
standing how glory, so construed, can have the effect indicated are so 
great that a search for a more self-evident answer would seem to be 
in order. In both the Old and the New Testaments there are strong 
suggestions that the word “glory” can, and in this instance probably 
does, carry a far more significant and unique meaning than the usual 
one. 

The most common Hebrew word for glory is kabod. In the Septuagint 
it is translated, along with words of similar meaning, as doxa, the word 
used in John 17. 22. Now this word kabod is of great interest to us 
in the present connection. Its basic meaning is weightiness, that which 
lends importance or eminence. Thus Joseph told his brothers to tell 
his father about his kKabod in Egypt, Gen. 45. 13. It attains its highest 
reach of meaning in the expression kabod Yahweh, the glory of the 
Lord. This expression is associated in.a number of places with the 
cloudy pillar that led the Israelites through the wilderness, with the 
tabernacle, and with God’s speaking through these media of revelation. 
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The kabod Yahweh was revealed to Moses on Mt. Sinai. When he desired 
to see God’s kabod, God said to him, “and while my kabod passes by 
I will put you in a cleft of the rock, and I will cover you with my hand 
until I have passed by ; then I will take away my hand, and you shall 
see my back, but my face shall not be seen.” Exodus 33. 22, 23. 

The association between kabod and the divine being suggested by 
these excerpts from Israel’s early history is intensified in the prophets. 
Isaiah complains that Jerusalem and Judah have spoken and acted 
against the Lord, provoking “the eyes of his kabod,” 3. 8. In 59. 19 
he says, “So they shall fear the name of the Lord from the west, and 
his kKabod from the rising of the sun.”” In these passages there is a virtual 
identification of the kabod Yahweh with Yahweh himself. In Ezekiel 1. 
26-28 the kabod Yahweh achieves an unrivalled personal divine character, 
and in the first verses of chapter two it is intimately related to God’s 
Spirit. 

The kabod Yahweh is also the object of eschatological expectation. 
Salvation for the goiim and honour for Israel are inseparable aspects 
of a future manifestation of the kabod. “Every valley shall be lifted up, 
and every mountain and hill be made low... and the kabod Yahweh 
shall be revealed, and all flesh shall see it together,” Isa. 40. 4, 5. The 
parallelism of Hebrew poetry equates Yahweh's kabod in this expectation 
with Yahweh himself: “Arise, shine ; for your light has come, and the 
kabod Yahweh has risen upon you... but Yahweh will rise upon you, 


and his kabod will be seen upon you. And nations shall come to your 
light, and kings to the brightness of your rising,” Isa. 60. 1-3. The 
time will come when God shall gather all nations and tongues and they 
shall see his kKabod and they will declare his kabod among the nations, 
Isa. 66. 18, 19. 


In the light of these and similar passages it is understandable how 
Gerhard Kittel can say that the doxa of the Septuagint has derived its 
peculiar stamp from its designation of the divine being in invisible or in 
visible form, and how Helmuth Kittel in a special study of the kabod 
Yahweh can describe it comprehensively as “the power of the highest.” 

* * « 

When we study the idea of glory as a property of Christ in the Gospel 
of John we discern an essentially two-fold use of the term. It is on the 
one hand a property which is properly and essentially Christ’s as the 
Son of God and, on the other hand, it is a derived property, a quality 
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given to him. We see an instance of the former in 1. 14, “... and we 
beheld his glory, glory as of the only Son of the Father,” The reference 
here is to the underived glory of the eternal Logos shining through the 
body of Christ’s humiliation which was visible to the eye of faith. The 
other, the derived doxa, is exemplified in 17. 5 where Jesus prays, 
“Father, glorify thou me in thine own presence with the glory which I 
had with thee before the world was made.” In this verse Jesus speaks 
of a glory that he is on the one hand to receive and that is, on the other, 
one with the glory he had always had as the Son of God. How this is to 
be understood is difficult to say. Is this the resumption of glory of which 
he emptied himself in his incarnation, Phil. 2. 6? It would seem that it 
cannot be this alone, for as a reward of his mediatorial work God has 
highly exalted him and given him a name that is above every name, 
Phil. 2. 9. He receives this not simply as the Son of God but as the 
Son of God become man, i.e. in his mediatorial capacity. “When he 
had made purification for sins, he sat down at the right hand of the 
majesty on high, having become as much superior to angels as the name 
he has obtained is more excellent than theirs,”’ Heb. 1. 3, 4. There is 
therefore a kinship and a difference between the two kinds of glory. 
Perhaps it is best to say that at his resurrection Jesus received a glory 
that he had not had before and that this glory, while like the glory 
which is the essential property of the Son, is yet a derived, a given glory. 
It is this glory with which we are concerned in 17. 22. Although Jesus 
is still in the unglorified state and his followers have consequently not 
yet received the glory of which he speaks, the certainty of receiving 
it and of giving it is so complete for him that he regards the doxa concern- 
ed as already received and as already bestowed. 

In attempting now to ascertain more precisely what this doxa is we 
wish to take note of the fact that throughout the New Testament it is 
associated prominently, though not exclusively, with eschatological 
events in general and with the Holy Spirit in particular. This is remark- 
able in that it thus parallels the significance of the kabod Yahweh in the 
Old Testament. There is only this qualification ; in the New Testament 
the correlation between doxa and Spirit is much more prominent than 
in the Old. This need not surprise us since the eschatological adumbra- 
tions of the Old Testament do not give the prominence to the Holy 
Spirit that is found in the New. Are these parallels accidental or do 
they indicate an illuminating inner relationship between Christ’s glory 
and the eschatologically qualified Spirit ? 
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In John 7. 38, 39 doxa (in its verbal form) and Spirit are most closely 
related : 


On the last day of the feast, the great day, Jesus stood up and pro- 
claimed, “If any one thirst, let him come to me and drink. He who 
believes in me, as the scripture has said, ‘Out of his heart shall flow rivers 
of living water.’”” Now this he said about the Spirit, which those who 
believed in him were to receive ; for as yet the Spirit had not been given, 
because Jesus was not yet glorified. 


With this passage must be taken John 12. 20 ff. Certain Greeks 
had come to the Passover feast and while there desired to see Jesus. 
When Jesus heard of this he fell into a sort of ecstasy and spoke one 
of his loftiest utterances : 


The hour has come for the Son of man to be glorified. Truly, truly, 
I say to you, unless a grain of wheat fall into the ground and dies, it 
remains alone ; but if it dies it bears much fruit. 


Later in the discourse he says, ““Now is the judgment of this world, 
now shall the ruler of this world be cast out ; and I, when I am lifted 
up from the earth, will draw all men to myself.” The Holy Spirit is not 


explicitly mentioned in the discourse, but the great work which the 
New Testament pictures him so prominently as bearing and carrying 
forward by his power, namely the spread of the Gospel and the ingathering 
of the Church, is here clearly indicated. In the desire of the Greeks to 
see him Jesus saw a symbol of the gentiles waiting for the Gospel and 
he responded to it with all the ardour of his soul. It is the glorification 
of the Son of man that makes possible the transmission of the life of 
the Spirit to all men. Not until Christ is glorified can the Spirit come ; 
not until the Spirit comes can the Gospel be preached. 

The New Testament writer in whom the correlation between doxa 
and Spirit finds its highest and clearest expression is St. Paul. Consider 
the following : 


Now if the dispensation of death, carved in letters on stone, came 
with such doxa that the Israelites could not look at Moses’ face because 
of its doxa, fading as this was, why should not the dispensation of the 
Spirit be attended with greater doxa 7 ? For if there was doxa in the dispensa- 
tion of condemnation, the dispensation of righteousness must far exceed 
it in doxa. Indeed, in this case, what once had doxa has come to have 
no doxa at all, because of the doxa that surpasses it. For if what faded 
away came with doxa, what is permanent must have much more doxa... 
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Now the Lord is the Spirit, and where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is 
freedom. And we all with unveiled face, beholding the doxa of the Lord, 
are changed into his likeness from one degree of doxa to another ; for this 
comes from the Lord who is the Spirit, II Cor. 3. 7-11, 17, 18. 


The doxa of the dispensation of the Spirit is here explicitly compared 
with the doxa on the face of Moses which we may fairly understand as 
reflecting the divine kabod that had just been revealed to him, Exodus 
33. 17-23. In this doxa believers grow from one degree to another, 
and it is so intimately linked with the Spirit, and the Spirit again with 
Christ, that it is at last quite impossible to separate the doxa of believers, 
Christ, and Spirit. 

The idea of glory is also significantly related to the Holy Spirit in 
connection with Christ’s resurrection. We have already seen an indica- 
tion of this in John 7. 39 (as yet the Spirit had not been given, because 
Jesus was not yet glorified) where by “glorified” the resurrection of 
Christ is undoubtedly meant in the first instance. Paul relates doxa 
to the resurrection of Christ by suggesting that it was the Spirit as doxa 
that was the agent of his resurrection. Since Christ was designated Son 
of God with power according to the Spirit of holiness by his resurrection 
from the dead, Romans 1. 4, and since the Spirit who raised Jesus from 
the dead will give life to our mortal bodies also through his Spirit which 
dwells in us, Romans 8. 11, we are doubtless warranted in freighting 
with deepened significance Paul’s words in Romans 6. 4, “so that as 
Christ was raised from the dead by the doxa of the Father, we too might 
walk in newness of life.” The total complex points to the doxa in this 
verse as being a synonym for the lifegiving Spirit. 

Finally, there is the remarkable expression in I Peter 4. 14: “If 
you are reproached for the name of Christ, you are blessed, because 
the spirit of glory and of God rests upon you.” The RSV translates 
spirit without a capital letter here, but it would not seem to do so correctly. 
To speak about the spirit of glory may make sense, but it certainly is not 
meaningful to speak about the spirit of God when in the same book 
the Spirit as a divine person is constantly capitalized. But, more impor- 
tantly, in the Greek, Spirit (Pneuma, capital letter in Nestle) is related 
more clearly to God than is the case in our Western versions. It reads : 
“the of doxa and of God Spirit.” The American Standard Version as 
also the new Dutch translation have followed Nestle and understand 
Spirit in its reference to doxa as well as to God. 
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In view of these considerations and more that cannot be here adduced, 
New Testament scholars have not hesitated to posit the most intimate 
kind of kinship between doxa and Spirit. Geerhardus Vos, the Princeton 
theologian of the early part of this century, wrote “ ...the doxa is to 
Paul the specific form in which he conceives of the exalted state of 
Jesus, and this doxa is so closely linked to the Spirit in Christ also as 
to become almost a synonym for it.” C. F. Heinrici discerns in doxa 
the power of the Spirit working in the apostles, the gifts of the Spirit 
evident in the body of believers. R. Stahlin sees the connection between 
doxa and Spirit as so close that it falls just short of a relationship 
of identity. Helmuth Kittel, while not mentioning the word Spirit, 
leaves little doubt as to what he means when he says that the doxa is 
substantially the power of life that arises from faith in Christ, of being 
one with him, and therefore in the strict sense of the word not power 
from Christ or from God, but in very fact the power of Christ, the power 
of God himself. 

The glory of Christ which he has received from the Father and in 
turn given to the Church is the power, the love, the witness, the working 
of the Holy Spirit which entered her life through the outpouring of the 
Holy Spirit on the day of Pentecost. It is an eschatological gift for, 
with the Spirit, it marks the beginning of the new aeon which will be 
revealed in the fulness of its splendour when Christ returns. We cannot 
identify doxa and Spirit, but we can also hardly distinguish between 
them ; much less can we separate them. In any event, we may say 
with great biblical support that the gift of Christ which secures the 
unity of the Church is the continuing power of the Pentecost event in 
her life. This is the divine source whence alone the unity of the Church 
originates. 


The purpose of Christian unity 


The purpose of the unity which the gift of Christ’s doxa creates is 
“that the world may know that thou hast sent me and hast loved them 
even as thou hast loved me.” In other words, the purpose is that the 


world may recognize a divine action which has taken and is taking place. 
The function of Christian unity is to mirror to the world God’s love 
for Christ and for men. The Church must, through the unity of her 
fellowship, be a living testimony to John 3. 16: God so loved the world 
that he gave his only Son. Christian unity therefore does not have a 
primarily ecclesiastical but rather a primarily divine reference. Its first 


* 
- 
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purpose, far from being organizational ecclesiastical efficiency, is not 
even the achievement of organic integration of the several members of 
the ecclesiastical body. Its overriding purpose is to show forth the 
supreme act of the Father’s self-sacrificial love for men. The unity 
which Christ’s doxa brings into being is a unity of Jove, and this love is 
such a love that the inability of “the world” to explain it in terms familiar 
to it demands the explanation of a divine love manifested among men. 
The Church is a communion of love, and the world, seeing this, must 
be led to acknowledge the sending self-sacrificial love of the Father 
which created this love in her through the bestowal of Christ’s doxa. 

The implication of this fact for the day-to-day ecumenical life of 
the Church is profound. This implication arises from the fact that 
Christian unity must be visible to the world. Christ has given his doxa 
to the Church that the world may know that the Father has sent the Son 
and that he loves those who belong to the Son as he loves the Son himself. 

The word that Jesus uses to indicate the world is kosmos. It is used 
twice in the chapter to refer to the world as a created physical entity 
(verses 5 and 24) and no less than sixteen times to refer to the world 
in its condition of hostility to God (“the men whom thou gavest me 
out of the world” ; “the world has hated them because they are not of 
the world, even as I am not of the world” ; “O righteous Father, the 
world has not known thee, but I have known thee,” etc.). In contrasting 
the world with “them” in verse 23 it is evident that it is used here also 
in this negative sense. 

It is clear therefore that if the first reference of Christian unity in 
the words under consideration is to a divine action, the second, but 
wholly correlative reference is to the unbelieving world. Therein lies 
the ecumenical and missionary drama of the passage. 

The world — what is it? It is man in alienation from God, man 
in his guilt, man in his brokenness, man in his separation from the 
source of his life, man without the Christ of God, man without hope 
in the world and a stranger to the commonwealth of Israel. It is the 
mankind that is ever rearing its Babels of unity, seeking peace, integrity 
of life, wholeness, and running from frustration to frustration in doing 
so. It cannot help itself. If it does not seek to rear the Babels for which 
its culture, its security and its hopes of a better day call, it will be plunged 
into a deeper ruin. To run, in disappointed hope, from one frustration 
to another is better than the surrender of despair. And what is suffered 
on global scale is suffered in national, local and individual dimensions. 
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There is no rest, there is only the constant search for the unattainable 
whose unattainability can never be admitted. 

This world, this broken, fragmented, loveless, disrupted world must 
see in the Church the wholeness, the unity, the integrity, the fellowship 
for which it strives. For this is the world for which Christ died. It is 
the world from which the Church herself has been drawn, it is the un- 
beligjymg ““who are to believe in me through their word.” But how 
can the spiritually purblind world be brought to believe (verse 21) and 
to know (verse 23) that Jesus is the sent one of the Father, and that 
the Father loves those who belong to Jesus as he loves Jesus himself ? 
This can Aiously happen only when there are discernible in the Chris- 
tian community desirable qualities which can be sensed and seen and 
heard and understood by the natural unregenerate faculties of man. The 
unity of the Christian community must necessarily be a visible unity 
and its love must necessarily be tangible love, for the world cannot see 
any Other unity or understand any other love. 

The frustrations of the Babel builders are resolved in the hope and 
in the fulfilment, in the unity and the love, in the wholeness and the 
cleanness of that abiding and indestructible visible-spiritual temple 
which is the Pentecostal counterpart to Babel — the body of Christ, 
the new creation, the Church of the living God which will endure forever. 
The bringing into being of this reality is what makes Pentecost Pentecost, 
the event that changed a national into a universal religion, that removed 
the priest and established the prophet, that abolished sacrifice and initiated 
the worldwide proclamation of the Gospel, that made the Great Com- 
mission not a law to be obeyed but a law of our being to which, if we 
would be Church, we must be true. And at the heart of this new reality 
lie the unity of the love which has been poured into our heart through 
the Holy Spirit and the love of the Spirit-given unity which are the 
hall-marks of the Church of Christ. 


* * * 


We conclude this discussion by drawing some corollaries from it. 

1. It is not possible to understand the gift of Christ’s glory to the 
Church as set forth above without feeling a deep sense of shame and 
penitence over the brokenness of the body of Christ. We have most 
grievously disappointed the donor of the great asset that has been 
entrusted to our stewardship, and we have equally grievously let down 
the world which was to find in us what she could not find in herself. 
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When the world looks to the Church she can often be little blamed for 
concluding that there is as much brokenness in it as she finds in her 
own ranks. She will discern also a want of love and oneness and mutual 
trust that obtains not only between Christian bodies but within the 
bodies severally. The Church having been saved from the world needs 
also to be saved from herself that she may fulfil the purpose of her 
existence. 

2. There is no such thing as an “invisible unity of the Church.” 
There is indeed a spiritual unity of the Church, but no one may with 
hope of scriptural support claim that no despite is done to this spiritual 
unity when it does not find visible expression. The only unity that the 
Church has is the unity that she derives from the gift of Christ’s glory, 
and that unity is a unity which the unregenerate Kosmos, wholly unattuned 
to spiritual verities, must be able to see. 

3. The unity and the love which the glory of Christ confers on the 
Church are not unity and love but unity in love and love in unity. The 
one gift confers both qualities as indivisible twin components, under- 
girding and qualifying the Christian community. Both flow from the 
one Holy Spirit. It is therefore not possible to have the love without 
the unity or the unity without the love. They are related as colour is 
to flower — distinguishable but not separable, and, in their relatedness, 
the one apart from the other inconceivable. Therefore Christian and 
more particularly ecclesiastical outpourings of love and self-sacrifice 
with cold regard for Christian unity, and striving for unity which is 
conditioned as much by church politics as by the love of Christ are 
self-defeating, because they fall short of and even contradict the goal 
which the bestowal of Christ’s doxa envisaged. 

4. It would be unwise to say that the spiritual and therefore organic 
unity contemplated by Christ in John 17. 22, 23 does not have organiza- 
tional implications. It would be equally unwise to say that it requires 
one universally organized church structure. As the New Testament 
does not present a picture of ecclesiastical organizational disunity, so 
it does not present the picture of an organizationally unified church 
structure. There was looseness of structure, and yet within this looseness 
means were found to have authoritative conciliar discussion on matters 
affecting the entire body. Denominational existence is not, as is some- 
times thought, per se incompatible with the New Testament norm of 
ecclesiastical unity ; it does in fact become incompatible with it when 
one part of the body of Christ does not recognize the ministry and 
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sacraments of another part. In this sense the New Testament Church 
was certainly one. In the light of our disruption on this score, it may 
be said that her unity came to pre-eminent expression in the recognition 
of the ministry and sacraments of one part by every other part. A different 
arrangement is therefore without scriptural warrant, however much 
the ambiguities of history and of our understanding of God’s Word may 
make a different arrangement necessary. To recognize the normative 
character of the unity of the Church in the New Testament is to enter 
upon repentance for the brokenness of the Church today, and this repent- 
ance is the first condition of a return to the normal state. 

5. The unity of the Church is among the greatest and most necessary 
of her missionary weapons. It is of the deepest significance that, of all 
possible benefits which Jesus could have mentioned as accruing from the 
gift of his doxa to the Church, he should mention specifically and exclu- 
sively the missionary purpose of the gift, namely that the kosmos may 
be converted. This is doubtless the reason why ecumenical promptings 
and leadership have historically come in first instance from the mission 
field. The mission field may not produce noteworthy tomes of theology ; 
it does, all unaware, perform a practical exegetical service that is often 
decades ahead of the theological reflection of the home base. We of 
the West are so inured to ecclesiastical divisions, rationalize them so 
readily and so reasonably with history, sociology and theology that, 
far from seeing a basic departure from Jesus’ pattern for our Church 
life, we conceive ourselves to be supremely true to it. The disillusion- 
ment with this satisfaction comes on the mission field. There the mis- 
sionary, sensitive to the needs of Christ’s sheep, finds himself lifted 
above the divisions of the home base and, while neither deprecating 
these divisions as trivial or unnecessary or as readily rectifiable, finds 
himself working for a truer manifestation of Christ’s Church than obtains 
in the Western Christian community from which he came. The mis- 
sionary has this experience because the converts, while understanding 
community and fellowship in Christ, do not understand, at least not 
in the sense of validating them, the divisions of the Western Church. 
They allow theological differences as part of the Church’s discourse 
with herself and with the world ; they do not allow theological or credal 
differences that split a church when there is no question of loyalty to 
the Gospel. The missionary has this experience no less because he cannot 
harmonize the teachings of the one Christ and the one Church with our 
many churches. The unbroken fellowship of the Church is a powerful 
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and eloquent witness to the truth of the doctrine; by the same token 
the broken fellowship -becomes a hindrance and a stumbling block to 
the advance of the Gospel. 

The mission field makes one towering, all-demanding, all-over- 
shadowing demand of the missionary and the missionary community. 
It is that the Church must be the Church. It is the demand that the 
Church’s deepest nature, namely the churchly character of the Church 
as a visible unity in Christ, shall take precedence over all doctrinal, 
church governmental, or liturgical considerations. This does not mean 
indifference to these considerations, it does not mean unity without 
theology or liturgy or order, for how can there be unity in Christ without 
a true doctrine of Christ, without true worship of God, or without 
true order in the Church ? It does mean that where questions of theology 
or liturgy or order occasion a break in the unity of the Church some 
body has sinned and it is the duty of the entire Christian community — 
not least of the body or part that feels is has been sinned against — to 
heal the breach. This healing effort among ourselves we owe to the 
kosmos in which we once were, but we have now returned to the Shepherd 


and Guardian of our souls, whose desire it is that as there is one Shepherd, 
so there shall be one flock. 





ROMAN CATHOLICISM AND 
RELIGIOUS LIBERTY * 
by 


A. F. CARRILLO DE ALBORNOZ 


RELIGIOUS LIBERTY AND ROMAN CATHOLIC TRADITION 


We have spoken of a new Roman Catholic theory and we added 
that its defenders do not like the word “new.” As a matter of fact 
the Catholic defenders of religious liberty, wishing to remain within 
the traditional orthodoxy of their church, are very much concerned to 
prove that their doctrine is not new at all but, on the contrary, that it 
has in its favour the most ancient currents of Catholic thought. 

Their task in this matter is by no means easy. But not because 
there are still Roman Catholic theologians whose opinion is resolutely 
against religious freedom, for they know very well that there are many 
questions within Roman Catholic orthodoxy which are called “free,” 
that is to say, that can be freely discussed, and on which Roman Catholic 
people can have different and even opposite opinions, at least so long 
as no authoritative decision is made. 

However, what disturbs defenders of religious freedom is precisely 
that their adversaries frequently pretend that this question is not free, 
and that the Roman Catholic Church has already taken its final decision 
against religious liberty. Curiously enough, some Protestants (and not 
among the more friendly to Roman Catholicism) fully agree on this 
with the integrist Roman Catholic wing... 

We must recognize that the arguments brought up to prove that 
the real Roman Catholic tradition and doctrine are against religious 
freedom are strong enough and not to be refuted easily. They are of 
two kinds: 

(a) First of all, the Roman Catholic Church seems to have always 
acted, in practice, against the principles of religious liberty. The Inqui- 
sition, the historical fact of “Sacral Christendom,” the bloody perse- 
cution of heresy, the confabulation of Church and state to oppress 





* Cf. The Ecumenical Review, July, 1959. 
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non-Catholic citizens, all seem to point toward an intolerant attitude 


which should necessarily correspond to an intolerant doctrine. 

(b) Secondly, which is worse, there are many statements of doctrine 
by which the Popes seem to have condemned, clearly and without 
ambiguity, religious liberty. These texts are numerous and we can only 


reproduce the most conspicuous : 


Grecory XVI: “From that poisoned root of indifference springs the 
false and ridiculous maxim, or rather the mad belief (‘deliramentum’), 
that every individual must be allowed and guaranteed freedom of conscience, 
one of the most contagious of errors, the way to which is made easier by 
that utter and unbridled freedom of opinion which is spreading on all 
sides, to the ruin of Church and state, and which some men have the 
effrontery to represent boldly as serving the cause of religion. But what 
death is more dreadful to the soul than the liberty of error, as Saint 
Augustine said. As we thus see men deprived of any restraint which 
might keep them in the paths of truth, being already drawn towards 
destruction by a nature prone to evil, we say that verily the bottomless 
pit of which Saint John spoke is open... 

We cannot hope for happier results for religion and for the secular 
power from those who are calling so ardently for the separation of Church 
and state and the end of concord between priesthood and empire. For 
it is an established fact that all advocates of the most unrestrained freedom 
dread above all things that concord which has always been as salutary 
and as favourable to the Church as to the state... 

Let princes remember that power has been given them not only for the 
government of the world but above all for the support and defence of the 
Church.” } 


Pius IX : “There is today no want of men who apply to secular society 
the blasphemous and ridiculous principle of Naturalism, as they call it : 
they dare to teach that for the perfection of governments and for secular 
progress it is absolutely essential that human society should be formed 
and governed without taking religion into any more account than if it 
did not exist, or at least without making any distinction between the true 
religion and the false ones. Moreover, in opposition to the doctrine of 
Scripture, of the Church and of the Holy Fathers, they are not afraid to 
declare that the best system of government is that in which the state is not 
considered as being under the obligation to deter by the imposition of 
penalties those who attack the Catholic religion, unless tolerance is necessary 
to preserve the peace. 





1 Encyclical Mirari vos of 15 August 1832. Cf. the remarkable study of this document 
made by Professor ROGER AuBerT, of the University of Louvain, Belgium : “L’enseignement 
du magistére ecclésiastique au XIX® siécle sur le libéralisme,”’ in Tolérance et communauté 
humaine, pp. 77-82. 
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In pursuance of this entirely wrong idea of the government of society, 
they have no hesitation in encouraging that mistaken opinion, one that is 
utterly disastrous to the Catholic Church and the welfare of souls and that 
our predecessor Gregory XVI called a mad idea, namely, that freedom of 
conscience and of worship is a right due to every man ; that it should be 
proclaimed and guaranteed in every properly constituted State ; and that 
citizens have the right to express their opinions aloud and publicly, whatever 
they may be, either in speech, by the printed word or otherwise, without 
being subject to any restriction on the part of the civil or ecclesiastical 
authorities.” * 


The same Pius IX condemned in the “Syllabus,” the following 
propositions : 


15. “‘Every man is free to embrace and to profess the religion he has 
judged by the light of reason to be true.” 

77. “Inour day,it is no longer advisable that the Catholic religion should 
be considered the only religion of the state, to the exclusion of all other 
forms of worship.” 

78. “It was therefore quite right to make legal provision, as has been 
done in some Catholic countries, for foreigners going there to be able to 
engage in the public exercise of their particular forms of worship.” 

79. “It is untrue that civic freedom for all forms of worship and the 
enjoyment by all of the full right to make known all their thoughts and 
opinions openly and publicly leads nations into moral and spiritual 
corruption and spreads the plague of indifferentism.” 

80. The Roman Pontiff can and should reconcile himself to and come to 


2 


terms with progress, with liberalism and with modern civilization.”’ * 


Leo XIII: “Freedom to think and to make known one’s thoughts, 
without being subject to any rule, is not in itself an advantage of which 
society should be proud ; but it is rather the source and origin of many 
ills... It is therefore not permissible to publish and display in the sight 
of men what is contrary to virtue and truth, and still less to place such 
licence under the tutelage and protection of the laws... 

With particular regard to modern freedoms, as they are called, all 
must be guided by the judgment of the Apostolic See, and abide by its 
decisions. Men must beware of allowing themselves to be deceived by the 
specious honesty of these freedoms, and must remember from what sources 
they derive and by what spirit they are spread and upheld. Experience 
has already shown clearly enough the results they have on society... 

If there is anywhere, or if thought can conceive, a State that is shame- 
lessly and tyrannically persecuting the Christian name, and if it were to 


1 Encyclical Quanta cura, 1864. Cf. also Prof. AuBERT, op. cit., pp. 85-91. 
2 Cf. AUBERT, op. cit., pp. 87-94 
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be compared with the kind of modern government we refer to, the latter 
might seem more tolerable. But the principles on which it is based are 
such that in themselves they should not be approved by anyone.” * 

“Let us look at this freedom that is so strongly in opposition to the 
virtue of religion — the freedom of worship, as it is called, a freedom based 
on the principle that every man has the right to profess whatever religion 
he likes, or even to profess none. Now, there can be no doubt that one 
of man’s greatest and most sacred duties is that which commands him to 
offer unto God the homage of piety and religion... To offer man the 
freedom we speak of is to give him the power to pervert with impunity 
the most sacred of duties... 

Considered from the social standpoint, this same freedom implies 
that the State should not offer any worship to God or authorize any public 
worship, that no religion should be preferred over another and that all 
should be regarded as having the same rights, even when the people profess 
the Catholic faith. But that could only be if the secular community had 
really no duty towards God, or if having such a duty, it could cast it 
off with impunity... No, in all justice and in all reason, the State cannot 
be atheistic or, what would be tantamount to atheism, the State cannot 


adopt the same attitude to all — and grant them the same rights 
without discrimination.” * 


In face of such statements it is not surprising that the Roman Catholic 
adversaries of religious freedom accuse its defenders of heterodoxy and 
that they complain that their “orthodoxy” is attacked by brethren 
within the same Roman Catholic Church. “It is astonishing,” wrote 
the Spanish bishops, “that there are Catholics outside of Spain who 
attack Catholic unity in itself and hold doctrines which are completely 
incompatible both with the ‘Syllabus’ of Pius IX and with the Encyclical 
‘Libertas’ of Leo XIII’. And they express the wish “that Catholics 
of all lands would keep before their minds the principle of Leo XIII... 
Let Catholics of all countries, they conclude, if they wish truly to be 
Catholic, if they wish to be faithful to papal teachings — let them be on 
their guard against ridiculing, as intransigent and backward, the 
Catholics of Spain or of any other country which has the great fortune 


of preserving Catholic unity, because of their defence of this Catholic 
unity.” 4 


1 Encyclical Immortale Dei of 1 November 1885. Cf. AUBERT, op. cit., pp. 94-96. 
2 Encyclical Libertas praestantissimum of 20th June 1888 ; cf. AUBERT, op. cit., pp. 96-99. 
% “Instruccién de la Conferencia de Metropolitanos Espafioles,” 28th May 1948; 


in Signo, 19th June 1948, p. 3; cited and translated by MurRRAY, art. cit., p. 228. 
4 Jbidem. 
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Indeed, it is very arduous, in such circumstances, both to defend 
religious liberty and to claim Roman Catholic orthodoxy. Nevertheless, 
Catholic defenders of religious freedom are in no way discouraged, and, 
precisely because it is a difficult task, they try very hard to prove that 
the principle of religious freedom is entirely consistent with the very 
orthodox doctrine of the Roman Catholic Church. Our own difficulty 
will consist in selecting the most striking texts and arguments, and in 
summing them up from the large forest of Roman Catholic literature 
on this matter’. 


First of all, Catholic defenders of religious freedom make a preliminary 
observation : in this matter we have no “‘definitio ex cathedra”’ absolutely 
binding Roman Catholic consciences. Latreille expresses this very clearly : 


“The canons of the councils, approved by the Pope, or the pontifical 
definitions provided with the particular characteristics of universality and 
solemnity ought alone to bind rigorously the consciences of the faithful. 
The other documents, encyclicals, letters or declarations aim fo orient the 
thought and the conduct of Catholics in the circumstances in which they 
find themselves at a given moment ; they often contain contingent elements 
which bear the mark of a certain historical situation and are consequently 
subject to revision.” * 


Hence a second consideration, still more important, is that in all 
these declarations which are no “definitio ex cathedra” we must 
distinguish between permanent and transitory elements. That is why 
Latreille denounces as unfair the tendency of certain Catholics “to put 


1 Cf. among the principal authors, and besides the already cited Professor Aubert : 
JosepH Lecier, S.J. (one of the best Roman Catholic specialists on the matter), “La 
Papauté moderne et la liberté de conscience,” in Etudes, 1946, vol. CCXLIX, pp. 289-309 ; 
L’ Eglise et la souveraineté de I’ Etat, Paris, Flammarion, 1946 ; “A propos de la distinction 
de la thése et de I’hypothése,” in Recherches de science religieuse, vol. 41, 1953, p. 532 ff. ; 
‘La laicisation de I’Etat en France dans les temps modernes,” in Construire, fasc. X, 1943, 
p. 178 ff. ; Histoire de la Tolérance, Paris, Aubier, 1955. JoHN CourTNEY Murray, S. J., 
in many articles in Theological Studies, several of them already cited. Mgr. JouRNer, 
“Droit de la vraie religion et tolérance civile des cultes,” in Nova et Vetera, vol. 26, 1951, 
pp. 6-25. Yves DE LA Briére, “A propos de tolérance civile,” in Miscellanea Veermeersch, 
vol. 2, 1935, pp. 171-186. AprieN Dansette, “L’Eglise et la liberté dans lhistoire du 
XIX® siécle,”” in L’ Eglise et la liberté, pp. 198-211. Ropert Rouquette, S. J., “Le probléme 
du pluralisme religieux,” in L’Eglise et la liberté, pp. 211-224; “Pie XII et la tolérance,” 
in Etudes, vol. 80, 1954, p. 246 ff. Gustave THIBON, Christianity and Freedom, pp. 1-17. 
HARTMANN, in the book so often cited, pp. 173-243. JosepH Fo.uiet, “Liberté spirituelle 
et liberté temporelle,” in L’Eglise et la liberté, pp. 116-122. Yves Concar, O.P., “Le 
christianisme, doctrine de liberté,” in L’ Eglise et la liberté, pp. 16-32 ; “Lettre sur la liberté 
religieuse,” in Revue Nouvelle, vol. 7, 1948, pp. 449-466. G. SARACENI, “La potesta della 
Chiesa in materia temporale e il pensiero degli ultimi cinque Pontefici,” Milano, // Diritto 
Ecclesiastico, 1951; etc., etc. 

2 LATREILLE, op. cit., p. 32. 
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forward a doctrine en bloc, based on a wide variety of documents.” 
“However authoritative these expositors may be,” he writes, “the 
historian should not give up the right to make a distinction between 
statements that have been produced under pressure of clearly defined 
circumstances, but are open to review, and permanent, invariable, 
fundamental principles, however inadequately they may sometimes be 
expressed or applied.” ? 

In matters of religious liberty this consideration is most important 
because this subject contains necessarily historical and variable factors 
which influenced the setting up even of theoretical principles. It is 
evident that the Church, in face of different historical situations and 
different social settings, was obliged to assume different attitudes. That 
is not “opportunism” but necessary adaptation to life itself. For this 
reason history tells us, as Rouquette explains, that “there has been a 
development from the apologists’ attitude to the synagogue in the Second 
Century to Augustine struggling against Donatism, from the Inquisition 
of the Middle Ages to Innocent XI’s reaction to the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, from the Syllabus to the Encyclicals of Leo XIII and 
Pius XI on Marxism and on the Kingship of Christ, taking account 
of the very clear principles applied by the Roman Curia in the recent 
concordats and taking account also of the fact that the recent code of 
canon law contents itself with condemning all compulsion in matters of 
faith. We must not consider isolated axioms or particular gestures, 


we must consider the Church’s attitude as a whole and its line of devel- 
opment.” ? 


Of course, such a historical and theological study is not easy. To 
say that “‘a clear distinction should be made between what the theologians 
maintain to be the permanently binding dogmatic teaching of the Church 
and what is merely the theoretical echo of a time-conditioned situation” * 
is not the same thing as really making this distinction. That is why 


Murray recognizes the enormous difficulty of exploring Catholic tradition 
in this matter : 


“All the theories cast up in the past were influenced by the facts as 
those facts existed at the time. In this matter fact has always had the 
primacy over theory. Political rulers acted, Popes acted, and then came 





1 Ibidem, pp. 32-33. 
2 ROUQUETTE, op. cit., p. 213. 
3 PRIBILLA, art. cit., p. 32 
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the theologians — often politically partisan in their sympathies — to 
think out a theory. But their theories inevitably reflected the relativities of 
the time-conditioned problem that prompted the action about which they 
theorized. Obviously, the Popes acted on principle, derived from faith 
and reason ; however, they always had to act, as it were, in an ‘impure’ 
context, to solve a concrete problem. Consequently, the principles 
motivating their action transpired through a mixed medium to the reflec- 
tive theological intelligence. Consequently, too, the theories of theolo- 
gians reflect both permanent principles and also the facts of a given 
epoch.” ? 


Therefore, in such a complex question, “the only legitimate method 
is to extricate the permanent principles which subsist underneath the 
different attitudes which the church has assumed in different historical 
situations and different social settings. Otherwise,” says Rouquette, 
“one might make the Church’s position incoherent, whereas it is really 
a living unity.” ? 


Gustave Thibon thinks that there are two essential elements that 


would seem to be characteristic of the action of Christianity in the 
culture and defence of freedom. He expounds them thus: 


““(1) What the Church cultivates in the first place is interior freedom. 


In the Church’s view all exterior freedoms flow naturally from this 
liberation of soul. The Church’s primary mission is not to break 
social chains but to give mankind those spiritual riches, those moral 
reserves which make possible and fruitful the outward exercise of 
freedom. 

The Christian conquest of freedom assumes in fact two distinct yet 

mutually dependent aspects 

(a) The impulse to freedom surging up from the depths of the soul 
upon contact with the Gospel ; 

(b) The confirmation of this impulse by the Church as theological 
magisterium and social authority, the translation of this inspira- 
tion into what may be called institutional terms. 

The second movement always comes behind the first. And it must. 

The spiritual climate of Christianity encourages the hidden germina- 

tion of freedoms ; but the Church, before giving a freedom its official 

stamp, first patiently lets it ripen in the souls and behaviour of its 





1 “Governmental Repression of Heresy,” Joc. cit., p. 12. 
2 Op. cit., p. 213. 
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children. And if religious authority sometimes slows down the 
progress of the scouts far ahead, it is to give sufficient time for the 
main body to catch up with them. For in the conquest of freedom 
it is not enough just to push on ahead, it is also necessary to protect 
the rear. The prudence of the Church in regard to emancipating 
movements, that reserve so exasperating to progressive minds, is 
due solely to its care to secure and increase the interior freedom and 
the moral discipline and responsibility and these, as we have seen, 
are both a pediment for external freedom and its protective railing. 


Christianity is like a crucible in which freedom, far from hardening in 


temporal moulds, remains always fusible, capable of assuming new 
forms. 


It is this, perhaps, that distinguishes Christianity most from other 
religious and social currents. Despite its hesitations, its intervals of 
slow development (which are themselves signs of life, a machine 
would be very much quicker and more regular), the Christian Church 
possesses an indefinite power of renewal and adaptation. Amid the 
desert of dull conformities and the wilds of anarchy, it is Christianity 
that is opening out ever new paths of freedom.” * 


This continuous development and adaptation to historical circum- 
stances has been described by the Pope Pius XII himself: 


“Although at certain times and in certain places certain civilizations, 
national groups or social classes have exercised influence over the Church 
more than others, this in no way means that the Church assumes a rigid 
and permanent form at any given moment of history and ceases to develop. 
On the contrary, the Church is always leaning attentively over mankind, 
listening to the pulse of humanity, fully aware of all their longings and 
aspirations, owing to that insight and that penetrating sensitivity which 
are imparted only by the supernatural light of Christ’s teaching and by 
the supernatural warmth of His divine love.” * 


It is true, as some Roman Catholics recognize, that, “owing to an 
inertia of which history contains many examples,” * the Church continued 
to apply the historically conditioned concept of a society in which 
there was religious unity in a society in which unity of faith had been 
replaced by religious pluralism. For Adrien Dansette, in this consists 
“the whole drama of Catholicism in the Nineteenth Century.” * Not 


1 Christianity and Freedom, pp. 12-15. 
® Allocution of 20th February 1946; cited by HARTMANN, op. cit., pp. 239-240. 


® Cf. Dansette, “ L’Eglise et la liberté dans l'histoire du XIX® siécle,” in L’Eglise 
et la liberté, p. 198. 


* Ibidem. 
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only the official Church, but the scholars and the faithful “took a long 
time to realize that the clerically-dominated form of society was out 
of date.” * As Daniel-Rops says, spiritually, “Catholics, it may be, 
have shut themselves up too long in a kind of sulky aloofness, watching 
the evolution of the modern world with a more or less churlish mistrust ; 
rather like an older generation that secretly rejoices to see the young 
in difficulties through ignoring its own most excellent advice. This is 
not a truly Christian attitude. It has resulted in a kind of cleavage 


between Catholic thought and the conditions of the contemporary 
world.” ? 


Another way to explain the Roman Catholic permanent principles 
on religious liberty is that of Murray in his often cited article concerning 
“Repression of Heresy.” 


“Three preoccupations, all of them inspired by doctrine and not by 
expediency, seem to preside over the action of the Church... : 


(a) The first is a concern to preserve and display the intimately and 
solely spiritual character of her mission, even as it touches the temporal 
order. Political society, Pius XII wrote when he was Secretary of 
State, has ‘its own proper ends, which terminate in time, and which 
it realizes with sovereign power in its own sphere. You will take 
care not to confuse these temporal ends with those of the Church...” ® 


Moreover, ‘this competence of the state,’ he (Card. Pacelli) goes on, 
‘is limited to the natural order.’ * This principle limits the power of 
the state — not simply its power to act, but also its power to collab- 
orate with the Church — at the same time that it founds the duty of 
the state to collaborate, always within the terms of its own finality, 
with the Church for the larger good of the society within which both 
state and Church are operative forces. 


Here enters the third and dominant preoccupation of the Church — 
that of permeating with her doctrine and life-giving energies all the 
dimensions of human society, all its forms of sociality, all its institu- 
tions, the whole life of man and all its social expressions... The 
action of the Church is purely spiritual, but it indirectly has effects 
in the temporal order ; the action of the state is purely political, but 
it indirectly has effects in the spiritual order. Moreover, in both 
cases, the success of the action pivots on the principle of freedom — 





1 Cf. Rouquette, op. cit., p. 217. 

® Christianity and Freedom, p. 156. 

3 Letter to M. Eugéne Duthoit, President of the “‘Semaines Sociales de France,” in 
L’ Action Catholique, Paris, 1934, p. 505; cited by Murray, art. cit., p. 42. 

* Ibidem. 
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the free obedience of the Christian conscience to the magisterial and 
jurisdictional authority of the Church, and the free participation of 
the citizen, as a Christian, in the direction of the institutions of 
temporal life... 


Finally, I should add that all is not hypothesis — the simple product 
of a factual state of affairs in which the Church is somehow shorn of 
power, compelled in expediency to make only minimal demands etc. On 
the contrary, it is thesis — the full development, by theological reflection 
and political experience, of the central datum of the distinction of the 
two powers and their hierarchic collaboration for the total good of man 
and human society. Anything less than this is hypothesis — a conditional 
state of affairs, arguing immaturity either in Catholicism or in politics.” ! 


On his part, Father Rouquette finds that the theoretical ideal of 
the relations between Church and state can be reduced to two principles : 
Autonomy in the aims and activities of Church and state ; harmony of 
aims and coordination of activities. And, based on these two principles, 
he tries to explain the apparent contradictions of the historical attitude 
of the Roman Catholic Church in this interesting way : 


“In accordance with an invariable method followed by the Church 
(though unformulated), if in any given historical setting there is a tendency 
to refuse to recognize the Church’s autonomy, the Church will strongly 
emphasize that autonomy. That is what happened in face of the Caesaro- 
Papism of Byzantium, the pretentions of the Holy Roman Empire and in 
face of the different religious nationalisms of modern times ; that is what 
happened in face of Hitlerism yesterday and what is happening in face of 
Soviet totalitarianism today. On the other hand, if the tendency is to 
refuse to co-ordinate the spiritual and temporal (for instance the anti- 
religious liberalism of the Nineteenth Century, or doctrinal laicism) then 
the Church strongly insists on the need for co-ordination — so much so 
that it seems to forget autonomy. But this is only apparent. When we 
hear the Church protesting against laicism, we must remember that at 
the same time it is trying to save the autonomy both of the spiritual and 
of the temporal. When we see the Church protesting against the encroach- 
ment of the temporal upon the spiritual sphere, we must not lose sight 
of the fact that what it desires is the co-ordination of the two spheres. 

For instance, if we examine the Syllabus, this document shows the 
Church’s reaction to the agnostic liberalism of the Nineteenth Century... 
This agnostic liberalism holds the view that there is no such thing as 
religious truth, at any rate no religious truth accessible to man. All 
religions are therefore fallacies, and none of them can claim the state’s 





1 Murray, art. cit., pp. 42-44. 
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collaboration. The Church reacts by vigorously affirming — in a unilateral 
way because it is the need of the moment — the existence of an objective 
religious truth which is perceptible by man, and the privilege of truth 
over error. But this does not mean that it rejects the other aspect, though 
it does not mention it.” } 


Precisely because of this balancing attitude of the Catholic Church, 
which (as Rouquette says) reacts in a “unilateral” way against the 
danger of the time, its policy of today is beginning to have more similarity 
with its policy in primitive Christianity, for in both situations the danger 
is the same. So Adrien Dansette says : “Primitive Christianity affirmed 
the freedom of the human being in face of the totalitarian society of 
antiquity and Catholicism today renews this affirmation in face of the 
totalitarian societies of today.” ? 

No wonder, therefore, that the modern Catholic defenders of religious 
freedom emphasize the favourable tradition of the early Fathers before 
Augustine. So, for instance, Tertullian is frequently cited who wrote 
that a confession of faith, an act of worship procured by coercion, in 
conditions giving way to hypocrisy and lying “are a mockery towards 
God” and who proclaimed : ““What God asks is the homage of a free 


heart.” * Similarly Lactantius’ statements are adduced when speaking 
of the compulsion exercised by the Roman state in forcing people to 
make sacrifices: “‘Nisi enim sponte atque ex animo fiat, execratio 


” 


est” —** unless the sacrifice is made freely, of one’s own accord, it 
is a curse.” * Even Pius XII has cited Lactantius. In his letter to “Les 
Semaines Sociales de France,” while still a cardinal, he wrote that the 
Church, by its spiritual training, “aims at implanting in man the 
conviction of free responsibility for his own acts, so as to make impossible 
any violation of the inherent rights of the human personality.” And 
he continues : “That is why the old saying of Lactantius ‘Religio sola 
est in qua libertas domicilium collocavit? — ‘there only is religion 
where freedom is at home’® is still of topical significance for us.” ® 

Not only the general principle of religious liberty, but also its basis, 
namely, the clear distinction between Church and state and the state’s 
incompetence to interfere in spiritual matters was perceived by the 


ROUQUETTE, op. cit., pp. 215-216. 

Op. cit., p. 198. 

Cf. e.g. LEONARD, op. cit., p. 135. 

Divin. Instit. V, 21, P.L., 6, 620, Cf. HARTMANN, op. cit., p. 194. 
MioneE, P.L., 6, 1061. 
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Christian faith long ago, and already received its classical formulation 
from Pope Gelasius in a letter to the Emperor Anastasius in 494. The 
state, he writes, “is only entitled to deal with purely human questions, 
but not to have jurisdiction over spiritual matters.” } 

In face of such a clear statement, the modern defenders of religious 
freedom obviously ask how a “Catholic state” can legislate on purely 
religious questions (eminently, dogmatic questions) and coerce religious 
“non-conformists ?”’ * 

Even in the Middle Ages we find the Catholic Church defending 
principles which are opposite to that of persecution of religious minorities. 
At the height of the Church’s power and under the rule of the Inquisition, 
as Pribilla remarks, Pope Gregory IX announced an entirely evangelical 
principle with regard to Jews in his letter to the French Bishops of the 
6th April 1233, which is of lasting value. He says that Christians should 
show to Jews the same friendliness which they would like to meet 
themselves in heathen countries: “Est autem Judaeis a Christianis 
exhibenda benignitas, quam Christianis in paganismo existentibus 
cupimus exhiberi.”* This is indeed the total denial of the principle 
of “thesis” and “hypotesis...”” For Gregory IX there is only one 
“thesis” : that we should do to others what we expect others to do to 
us. As Hartmann very well notes, “the idea that Christians can demand 
rights which they are not prepared to accord to others in the same 
position is rejected by the Pope, from a natural sense of justice.” 4 

How is it possible to conciliate this doctrine with that of the Popes 
of the Nineteenth Century, with the papal texts cited above ? 

The sharp words pronounced by the Popes in the Nineteenth Century 
against freedom of religion may arouse surprise, if one does not realize 
what they are directed against. They reject the liberal individualism which 
maintains the right of the individual conscience in matters of religious 
faith to decide itself without any consideration of an objective law. If 
driven to its extreme conclusion, this freedom of conscience, as it was 
understood by the liberals of the time, would mean the complete denial 
of all objective truth and order or, as Leo XIII said “the sovereignty 
of the human reason which refuses to obey the divine and eternal 


: Huco Rauner, S. J., Abendlidndische Kirchenfreiheit, p. 216. 


Cf. 
2 Cf. HARTMANN, op. cit., pp. 230-232. 
L. Auvray, Les registres de Grégoire IX, Parix, 1896, vol. I, n. 1216, col. 692; 
cited by PRIBILLA, art. cit., p. 36, and HARTMANN, op. cit., pp. 216, 219. 
4 Op. cit., p. 216. 
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Reason, declares its absolute independence from God, and appoints 
itself as the highest principle, the source and judge of all truth.” ? 

So the liberal conception of religious freedom was not only different 
but directly opposite to that of Christianity. As Congar says, “the 
personal liberation of man was no longer regarded as a question of 
grace, an action from within inherently dependent upon God’s will 
and his help; it was moreover regarded as dependent upon outside 
the will itself.” * Therefore, he concludes, it was obvious that the 
Catholic Church would reject and condemn a development in the concept 
of liberty “which regarded freedom as a primary and absolute good and 
defined it without reference to anything else.” * 

Of course, among all these errors, there were also some elements 
of truth in the modern currents of political evolution. But the Church 
needed time for this work of purification. “The reconciliation between 
the Church and a certain world of today could not be brought about 
by introducing into the Church ideas of this modern world just as they 
were at the beginning (for, just as they were then, they were wrong) ; 
this required long and serious study, through which the permanent 
principles of Catholicism would start on a new development by assi- 
milating the really valuable contributions of the modern world after a 
process of decanting and of necessary purification.” * 

In the light of these general considerations, Roman Catholic theo- 
logians attempt to work out an interpretation of the particular papal 
statements apparently against religious freedom with the intention of 
demonstrating that they did not condemn liberty of religion in an 
absolute manner, but only a wrong conception of it or, at least, for 
time-conditioned and non-permanent reasons. 

Professor Aubert tries to arrive at a correct interpretation of the 
statements of Gregory XVI, and particularly of the Encyclical Mirari 
vos, and finds two points that must be made clear. In the first place, 
the Pope uses expressions signifying totally unrestricted freedom: 
“plena illa atque immoderata libertas opinionum... /freno quippe 


omni adempto.” At the time, this condemnation was interpreted as 








1 Leo XIII, Encyclical Libertas praestantissimum. Cf. HARTMANN, op. cit., p. 180. 
2 Yves ConGcar, “Le Christianisme, doctrine de liberté” in L’Eglise et la liberté, 
. 28. 
3 Ibidem, p. 29. 
“ Cf. Yves Concar, “Vraie et fausse réforme dans l’Eglise,”’ Paris, Unam Sanctam, 
1953, p. 345. 
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directed only against the liberal conception of liberty which excluded 
God’s authority. As a result, Cardinal Sterckx, Primate of Belgium, 
was subsequently to assert that the Pope had condemned only “unbridles 
liberties,” and not such liberties as remained restricted by the require- 
ments of public order or natural law’. It is interesting to note that, 
at the same time (1832) that the Encyclical “‘Mirari vos” was published, 
the Pope recognized the Belgian Constitution of 1831, in which “modern 
liberties,” including freedom of worship, were consecrated, and appointed 
Father Sterckx, who had undertaken the task of justifying the Belgian 
Constitution in Rome, to the Archbishopric of Malines*. Also note- 
worthy in this respect is the remark made by the same Gregory XVI 
to Czar Nicholas I: “Freedom of conscience should not be confused 
with freedom to have no conscience...”* The second point is that 
Gregory XVI himself declares that that freedom of conscience which 
springs from that poisoned root of indifference is condemned. We are 
threfore entitled to think that freedom of conscience which, on the 
contrary, springs from the very attachment to religious revelation, is not 
at all condemned *. 

Now, with regard to Pius IX’s statements. The Encyclical “Quanta 
cura” only repeats the declarations made in “Mirari vos,” and even 
then with less vehement formulations. But how can one explain the 
condemnation by the “Syllabus” of such propositions as Numbers 77, 
78 and 79, which only stated, so to speak, an attenuated form of religious 
liberty ?° 

Roman Catholic theologians recognize, to begin with, “that some 
blunt statements of the “Syllabus” were unfortunate and might easily 
be misinterpreted.” ® Besides this, it is very important to note that 
Card. Antonelli, Secretary of State, immediately sent to Mgr. Dupanloup 
the message that, in the Pope’s mind, such propositions “should be 
regarded rather as warnings than as actual condemnations.”’ The 
Pope would also only warn of the danger of some propositions if stated 
unequivocally and without distinctions. So for Aubert, the error in 


1 Cf. La Constitution belge et l’Encyclique de Grégoire XVI, Brussels, 1864; quoted 

byZAuBERT, op. cit., p. 81. 

Cf. AUBERT, op. cit., p. 78. 

Cf. A. Boupou, Le Saint-Siége et la Russie, Paris, 1922, t. I, p. 436. 

Cf. AuBERT, ibid., pp. 81-82. 

Cf. supra, p. 16. 

AuserT, ibid., p. 88. In the French original: ‘‘malencontreuses.” 

“Lettre inédite de l'abbé Place 4 Dupanloup,” quoted by AUBERT, p. 92. 
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proposition 77 would not lie in saying that it could be good that the 
State did not recognize the Roman Catholic religion as the religion 
of the State, but “in declaring without any qualification that there was 
no longer any case, in the middle of the Nineteenth Century, in which 
the maintenance of Catholicism as the religion of the State was still 
justified’” . In proposition 78, allowing foreigners to worship according 
to their own religion, there would be only one single “reprehensible” 
word, namely, the word “hinc,” “therefore” because, says Aubert, 
“it stood as the consequence and practical outcome of the previous state- 
ment, which was unacceptable as a general proposition.” * Much 
easier to explain is proposition 79, saying that religious freedom cannot 
lead to moral and spiritual corruption. In the concrete atmosphere of 
the Nineteenth Century and for less advanced countries, it was defensible 
to affirm that religious freedom could spread indifferentism among 
people; “and it is characteristic” — adds Aubert — “that the said 
proposition was taken from a speech concerning Mexico.”* For other 
countries of more advanced culture, even of Roman Catholic majority, 
the Pope saw without disapproval the principles of religious freedom 
being applied, as for instance in Belgium. Just after the Encyclical 
“Quanta cura,” the Secretary of State, Cardinal Antonelli, had made a 
point of giving the Belgian Minister in Rome every assurance on this 
point *. 

In the statements of Leo XIII again, it is obvious that “it is the 
concept of the atheistic state that is in view, and not that of the state 
respecting the conscience of those who are sincerely in error.” * Then 
it is noteworthy to mention the extreme care of Leo XIII about shades 
of meaning, so that we find in the actual text of his Encyclicals the 
comments and explanations which Pius [IX was content to add by word 
of mouth and sometimes even through other people. Thus, after 
condemning a freedom of conscience based on indifferentism and 
rationalism, Leo XIII no longer hesitates to speak of a “healthy and 
justifiable liberty.” ® Here is how he makes this necessary distinction : 


1 Jbidem. 

2 Ibidem. We must admire this reverent attempt to “save” this papal condemnation ; 
it makes us recall the reverent reserve of the good sons of Noah. 

§ Allocution of Prus IX, Nunquam fore, of 15 December 1856. Cited by AuBerT, p. 92. 

‘ Dispatch from the Belgian Minister in Rome dated 30th April 1864 (a few days 
after the Encyclical), Records of the Ministry for Foreign Affairs in Brussels, Holy See, 
vol. XII. Quoted by AuBERT, op. cit., p. 90. 

5 AuBERT, ibidem, p. 96. 

® Encyclical Libertas praestantissimum ; quoted by AuBert, ibidem, p. 98. 
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“If freedom of conscience is to be taken to mean the fact that each 
individual may worship God or not, exactly as he wishes, the arguments 
indicated above provide adequate refutation of this. But it may also be 
taken in the sense that the individual has in the state the right to obey the 
will of God in accordance with his own conception of his duty and to follow 
His precepts without let or hindrance. This freedom, the true freedom, 
the freedom worthy of the children of God, who so gloriously protects 
the dignity of the human being, has always been the subject of the Church's 
prayers and her special attention.” } 


We are indeed far away from the “malencontreuses,” from the 
unfortunate expressions of Gregory XVI and Pius IX... 

It remains true, however, that, although Leo XIII did not invent 
the famous distinction between “thesis” and “hypothesis” * he seems 
nevertheless to have accepted it. Here is his clearest text on the matter, 
taken from the Encyclical “Immortale Dei” : 


““No one has any legitimate ground for accusing the Church of being 
an enemy of either just tolerance or healthy and justifiable liberty. While 
the Church considers that it is not right to put the various forms of worship 
on the same footing as the true religion, it does not follow that she condemns 
heads of states who, with a view to achieving good or preventing evil, in 
practice allow these various creeds each to have their own place in the 
State. It is indeed the custom of the Church to take the greatest care to 
ensure that no one shall be forced to embrace the Catholic faith against 
his will, for, as Saint Augustine wisely observes, a man can believe only 
of his own free will.” * 


In this text there is obviously a distinction between principle (in 
doctrine no equal footing is accepted for all religions) and practice (to 
achieve good or to prevent evil, religious freedom is allowed) but two 
very important remarks should be made. First of all the Pope’s criterion 
for applying “thesis” or “hypothesis” is by no means the consideration 
of whether Catholics are in the majority or the minority in a particular 
country, so that they should oppress non-Catholics when they can. Nowhere 
is there such an idea, nor even the faintest hint of it, in the papal state- 
ments. The Pope only says that the ideal is religious unity but that 
there may be reasons for religious liberty. What reasons? Here comes 


1 Cf. AuBERT, ibidem, p. 99. 
? This distinction was first explicitly formulated by the Jesuits in La Civilta cattolica, 


in 1863, in a desperate attempt to find a rational explanation of the condemnations of Pius IX. 
Cf. AUBERT, op. cit., p. 89. 


% Quoted by AuBERT, op. cit., p. 98. 
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the second and more important remark. Although there may be several 
reasons (“achieving good, preventing evil”), Leo XIII gives us, as an 
example, only one — to ensure the freedom of faith and the exclusion of 
every coercion. Now, it is evident that this excellent principle has 
nothing to do with the numerical proportion of Catholics in a country 
and that it can and should be applied even if the non-Catholics are only 
a few. As a consequence, Roman Catholic defenders of religious liberty 
seem rightly to be entitled to interpret the Pope’s distinction in quite 
another way than the traditional one’. See, for instance, how Father 
Rouquette understands Leo XIII’s mind: 


“We must remember above all that religious pluralism is a bad thing ; 
it is not an absolute evil, because error throws light on truth, or stresses some 
aspect of truth owing to its own unilateralism ; but it is a great evil all 
the same... The ideal thing would be for all men to communicate freely 
in faith with Christ, in his true Church... But in thinking so let us take 
care to content ourselves with recognizing that, in theory, it would be 
better if the problem of pluralism did not arise... \n the real world everything 
is hypothesis.” * 


Besides that, right at the beginning, many outstanding Catholics 
were strongly against the distinction between “thesis” and “hypothesis,” 
at least as it was explained in the “Civilta.” Barthélemy Dumortier, 
writing in the name of Cardinal Sterckx, put the objection against 
such a distinction in these terms : 


“Thesis and hypothesis, that ts exactly the position that the most 
bitter enemies of the Church want to make us adopt in order to accuse us 
of insincerity and justify persecution... Would it be possible to say to 
Parliament (Belgian) : ‘We want freedom for ourselves, we do not want 
it for you ; we tolerate your form of worship because we are the weaker 
party now, but when we are the stronger we shall refuse you the freedom 
we claim today? This kind of talk would indeed be welcome to the 
Church’s enemies.” * 


Mer. Maret, Bishop of Sura and Dean of the Catholic Faculty of 
Theology at the University of Paris as early as 1865 maintained that 


1 Cf. e.g. MURRAY, Governmental Repression of Heresy, p. 27; Rouquette, “Le 
probléme du pluralisme religieux,” in L’ Eglise et la liberté, pp. 218-219 ; DaNnsetre, “L’Eglise 
et la liberté dans histoire du XIX® siécle,” ibidem, p. 208. 

2 ROUQUETTE, op. cit., p. 219. 

3 Letter of Sth January 1865, quoted by A. Simon, “L’Eglise et la Constitution belge 
en 1864,” in Revue d'Histoire ecclésiastique, 1951, vol. 46, pp. 117 and 124. Cf. AuBERT, 
op. cit., p. 100. 
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religious liberty should be allowed on the level of “thesis,” and in 
accordance with Catholic doctrine. Mgr. Maret recalls that the Roman 
Catholic ideal to be striven for is the kingdom of God in human society, 
but that there are several ways of arriving at it: “Union of Church 
and state,” he writes, “‘was only one of them... Nowadays, the abuses 
of the old régime, the powerlessness of material force against the soul, 
the need for allowing the human faculties freedom to gain fresh exper- 
ience within the limits of public order, seem to be good reasons to 
allow religious freedom.” ? Finally, basing his arguments on the sacred 
books, Mgr. Maret advocates for modern times not the traditional union 
of Church and state but “the moral harmony resulting from the rule 
of faith in citizens’ minds and hearts.”? “It is very remarkable,” 
notes Dansette, “that, from 1865 on, this theologian and member of the 
Catholic Hierarchy praised what we now call a ‘Concordat of Dis- 


establishment,’ i.e. a friendly agreement between Church and state to be 
independent of one another.” * 


Fortunately for the Roman Catholic defenders of religious freedom, 
the evolution of the Catholic Church in this matter did not stop with 
the Popes of the Nineteenth Century and the statements of the recent 
Popes, while not decisive, are definitely more favourable. 

It is true that also the anti-religious liberalism of the Nineteenth 
Century has almost completely disappeared and that, therefore, it is 
easier for the Catholic Church to explain things more objectively. In 
such a passionate atmosphere it was indeed difficult for Catholic thinkers 


to make distinctions such as the one indicated by Pius XI in his Encyclical 
Non abbiamo bisogno : 


“We are both proud and happy to fight for the freedom of consciences 
(la liberta delle conscienze), and not, as I was inadvertently led to say, for 
freedom of conscience (la liberta di conscienza), an ambiguous expression 
that is all too often wrongly used to mean complete independence of 


conscience, which is absurd when applied to a soul created and redeemed 
by God.” ¢ 


1 Quoted by DANsirte, op. cit., p. 208. 

2 Ibidem. 

§ Dansette, ibidem. 

* Prus XI, “Non abbiamo bisogno,” AAS, xxiii (1931); quoted by AUBERT, op. cit., 
p. 103; cf. also LEONARD, op. cit., p. 151; and HARTMANN, op. cit., p. 181. 
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It seems therefore clear that, for Pius XI, the human conscience 
cannot be free in the face of God (“liberta di conscienza”) but that 
the human consciences can and must be free in face of the human 
powers, precisely because of their allegiance to God. In this document 
we find the beginnings of an acceptable theology of religious freedom 
in the sense in which the term is commonly used today '*. 

Pius XII, in his Christmas Message of 1942, which was all the more 
significant because it was addressed not only to Catholics but to all 
Christians and all men seeking the light, recommends “social forms 
which can permit and ensure full personal responsibility, in things temporal 
as in things eternal.” Thus he includes among the fundamental rights of 
man: “The right to worship God in private and in public, and to 
combine this with charitable works of a religious~nature.” * 

Moreover, as Congar notes, the manner in which Pius XI and Pius XII 
showed, in Catholic Action, the true remedy for the evil that they called 
“the pestilence of irreligious secularism” is that of a church exercising 
an influence on the conscience of her members and having, through 
those members, not power over the temporal, but a very real influence 
on it*. Besides, Pius XII recognized explicitly that the medieval idea 
of a Church having power over the state “was time-conditioned” and 
did not represent the Catholic fundamental principles on the matter‘. 

The most representative among the recent papal statements on 
religious freedom, namely, Pius XII’s allocution to the Catholic Jurists 
of Italy® has been studied and commented on by Hartmann. Not 
that this allocution is a conclusive answer to the question which, as 
Hartmann notes, “is still open to theological enquiry,”* but the 
address, at the moment chosen for it (right after Card. Ottaviani’s 
intemperate pleading for “Catholic unity”) clearly had the purpose 
of elucidating certain questions which needed clarification, and therein 
lies its importance. “It is therefore advisable,” adds Hartmann, “to 
take this last pronouncement of the Pope as a starting point; it does 


1 Cf. AUBERT, op. cit., p. 103. 

2 Quoted by Lftonarp, ibidem. 

3 Yves ConGAR, “Les conditions théologiques d’un pluralisme,” in Tolérance et 
communauté humaine, pp. 197-198. 

* Pius XII, ““Discours aux membres du X* Congrés international des sciences histo- 
riques,” 7th September 1955, L’Osservatore Romano, 9.9.1955 ; La Documentation Catho- 
lique,”” October 1955, No. 1209, pp. 1222-1225. 

5 Allocution to the Sth National Congress of the Association of Catholic Jurists in 
Italy, 6th December 1953 (AAS, 45 (1953), pp. 794-802). 

6 Op. cit., p. 174. 
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not give any final decision of faith, but it contains what the doctrinal 
authority of the Church wishes to say in its ordinary teaching (‘magis- 
terium ordinarium’) in the present situation, about tolerance.” } 

The Pope takes the question at the international level and studies 
the religious tolerance of a Catholic state with regard to the community 
of nations thus developing the principles which are valid for all Catholic 
statesmen. First of all Pius XII denies the validity of transferring the 
tenet that “error has no rights” from the metaphysical plane (in which 
it expresses an obvious truth) to the sphere of state legislation, where 
it may do a lot of harm. He states clearly that the fact that error has 
no rights does not imply a right or duty to suppress error. “God himself,” 
states the Pope, “permits error and evil.” Still less has he given men, 
or the human authorities, any general, unconditioned Command to prevent 
religious error or moral evil. “The general conviction of men,” adds 
Pius XII, “the Christian conscience, the sources of revelation and the 
practice of the Church know nothing of any such commandment.” ? 
As a consequence, there is no justification for a general principle, that 
religious and moral error should, if possible, always be prevented. 
So the Pope concludes : “The duty of suppressing moral and religious 
error cannot, therefore, be the final norm for action.” 

Before these texts we think that Hartmann is quite right in believing 
that the traditional distinction of “thesis” and “hypothesis” has been 
completely inverted by Pius XII: “repression of religious liberty does not 
exist as a general principle, i.e. as “thesis.” This papal statement 
Hartmann writes “ may well be taken as a rejection of the “thesis” 
of the Catholic state. For the idea of the Catholic state becomes a 
“thesis” i.e. a binding principle, when the limits it imposes upon 
religious freedom and its efforts to suppress religious errors in public 
life are declared to be essential to the ideal order, and therefore as 
an ultimate norm for action.” * 


* * * 


The conclusions which Roman Catholic defenders of religious 
freedom draw from all these considerations are as follows: 





1 HARTMANN, ibidem. 

2 Quoted by HARTMANN, op. cit., p. 179. 

* Cf. HARTMANN, op. cit., p. 213. Cf. nevertheless Guerrero, who thinks that Pius XII 
in his allocution only reaffirms the traditional doctrine of the Catholic theologians as it 
appears in the Encyclical “Libertas” of Leo XIII. (“Mas sobre la libertad religiosa en 


Espafia. Con ocasién del discurso de Pio XII a los juristas italianos” in Razon y Fe, April 
1954, t. 149, p. 341.) 
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(a) No decisive statement against religious freedom as it is understood 


(b) 


by these Roman Catholic thinkers has ever been promulgated 
by the Roman Catholic Church. 

The condemnations of the Popes in the Nineteenth Century, 
(1) were directed against absolute freedom of conscience, 
independent from God himself and from God’s laws ; 
(2) were time-conditioned and have not an eternal validity 
of principle. As Murray notes, one must not maintain, for 
instance, “‘that Mirari vos or Quanta cura said the last, definite, 
immutable word” on this matter '. 

Modern Popes, particularly Pius XI and Pius XII, instead of 
fighting rationalist liberalism, tried to find a reconciliation 
between the Catholic principles and the new society founded 
on liberty, so that the Popes of the Twentieth Century them- 
selves “dispelled the clouds which darkened the controversies 
of the Nineteenth Century”? and completely dissociated the 
errors of an agnostic philosophy from the legitimate principles 
of a Christian democracy. 

Nevertheless, there is still no authoritative and decisive statement 
of the highest Roman Catholic Hierarchy in favour of religious 
freedom, probably because it does not consider the present 
controversy among Roman Catholic theologians sufficiently 
ripe for making a final decision. 

Therefore, and as a very practical solution of theological policy, 
“one of the main tasks of present-day theologians is to work 
towards a completely satisfactory formulation of the theology of 
religious freedom, unencumbered by the philosophical postulates 
of doctrinal liberalism and rationalism.”* The very notion 
of liberty on the doctrinal plane, and a number of other concepts 
on which modern society is based, must be re-defined in the 
light of their Christian implications, and the principles of 
Catholicism must be clarified in the light of this theological 
and philosophical study*. Roman Catholic theologians 
generally think that such a study, although already begun with 
good hopes, is not yet perfect and complete. 





Governmental Repression of Heresy, p. 14. 
Cf. LEONARD, op. cit., p. 151. 

Cf. AUBERT, op. cit., p. 103. 

Cf. DANSETTE, op. cit., p. 199. 





THE SIGNIFICANCE OF 
THE PROTESTANT CENTENARY IN JAPAN 


by 


ENKICHI KAN 


Japan will celebrate its Protestant Centenary this coming November, 
inviting many foreign guests, including Dr. Visser’ t Hooft from Geneva. 
The Anglican Church in Japan (in Japanese it is called Nippon Sei 
Kokai, i.e., Japanese Holy Catholic Church) has already celebrated its 
own Centenary last April, inviting the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

What is the significance of this Protestant Centenary? In Japanese 
this Centenary is called “The Hundredth Anniversary of the Promulga- 
tion of the Gospel in Japan.” Therefore when we Japanese hear about 
the Centenary, we naturally think of the proclamation of the Gospel. 
The question “what is the significance of the Centenary” is to us the 
same as the question “what is the problem of the proclamation of the 
Gospel ?” 

A hundred years ago the Gospel was introduced into Japan. If we 
count from the time when Roman Catholic missionaries first came to 
Japan, the time is four hundred years. The Japanese people always 
wonder why Christianity makes such slow progress compared with the 
speedy promulgation of other religions. We cannot deny the fact that 
the Protestant churches in Japan reach the middle-class intelligentsia 
relatively with ease, but those who are baptized do not keep their faith 
long enough and desert the churches sooner or later. Quite recently I 
read in a newspaper that two famous men had said that they were so 
foolish as to have been baptized carelessly in their youth. One is a famous 
statesman, and the other is a well-known essayist. Such utterances are 
not exceptional. Rather they represent what the most of the intelligentsia 
who were once baptized now think. Besides that, most of the famous 
novelists who were active in the Meiji era (roughly 1868-1912) were 
either regular attendants of churches or actually baptized. The trouble 
is that they never participated fully in church life. 
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Such facts tell us how difficult is the evangelical work in a country 
like Japan. Of course, we have to take into consideration that a hundred 
years are not really enough to convert the whole country. It is said that 
it took two hundred years for Buddhism to spread all over Japn. There- 
fore we may have to wait another hundred years before we can judge 
Christianity’s real success. On the other hand, we must recognize 
the fact that the ways and means employed by Christian mis- 
sionaries are far superior to those employed by the Buddhists in 
Japan in the past. 

In any case we must draw attention to two most serious problems of 
missionary work in Japan. The first is that many converts desert the 
churches, sooner or later, after they are baptized. The second is that 
in Japan most of the converts are from the middle-class intelligentsia 
and Christianity does not infiltrate among the rural people as a whole. 
A reason for the second problem is that the way the Gospel is preached 
is too difficult or intellectual for the mass of the people. Of course the 
proclamation of the Gospel must not be a matter of intellectual discourse, 
or transmission of any philosophy of life. It has to cure the sickness of 
soul to which every human being, learned or unlearned, rich or poor, 
socially high or low, equally falls a victim. Therefore it must be presented 
in such a way as to be understood by everybody. But the fact that 
Christianity finds its way only among the middle-class intelligentsia 
suggests that the Christian truth has not been digested by the Japanese 
preachers well enough to be presented in such a way as to be understood 
by everybody. 

The study of the early period of the Christian Church in Japan 
endorses this suggestion. Most of the first converts were not really 
persuaded by the Christian truth itself. They were attracted rather by 
the secondary or subsidiary elements of Christianity, for example, by 
its monotheism (not its doctrine of the Trinity), or its ethical monogamy. 
Later in the Meiji era most of the intelligentsia were impressed with the 
so-called Christian humanism. What those people received as the 
Christian Faith was not really the fundamental truth of Christianity. 
No wonder they could not digest the Christian truth. The process of 
rejection of Christianity by Japanese goes back to the beginning. There 
were a great many people who visited churches simply because they 
wanted to learn English, or because they felt a sort of pride or interest 
in having foreign friends. Those who had more sincere and pure motives 
came to church because they thought that Buddhism and Shintoism are 
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already dated and they wanted a religion which is more up-to-date. 
Until the last World War people in Japan used to think that anything 
foreign, that is anything which came from the “civilized” foreign coun- 
tries, was better than the Japanese home product. A religion which 
came through Europe and America was considered better than the native 
religions. This is a kind of exoticism. 


If Christianity is believed with such motives, it can not be really 


digested. No wonder most of the converts could not keep up their faith. 
On the other hand, if the Church itself could preach the real Christian 
truth as such to those who expected to satisfy their own desires with 
Christianity and correct their attitude to the reception of Christianity, 
they might have left the Church quickly, seeing that their desires could 
not be satisfied. The Church ought to have done it, but she did not 
do it. On the contrary, the Church, which was too anxious to obtain as 
many converts as possible, had nothing in mind but explaining Christian 
truth in such terms as were understandable to them. And while the 
Church was doing it with all her strength, she was gradually deviating 
from the fundamental truth of Christianity as such. 

Here we have to notice an important problem which the Japanese 
Church has to face in a non-Christian environment. If we want to com- 
municate the Gospel to the people in a non-Christian society, we must 
try hard to preach it in such a way that they can understand it. But such 
an attempt must be made with the utmost care. Otherwise Christianity 
will be communicated in a wrong way. This is a problem peculiar to 

iristianity. The Christian, or we might say Biblical, way of thinking 
s different from the ordinary way. Let me give some examples. 

In Japan, when Christianity is called a religion, it is conceived with 
a certain presupposition. The word religion in Japanese is “shu-kyo.” 
“Shu” means sect and “kyo” means teaching. Therefore “shukyo” (reli- 
gion) literally means teaching of a sect. When we say “Christianity is a 
religion” or “a religion called Christianity,” this proposition already 
implies that Christianity is the teaching of Christ, just as Buddhism is 
the teaching of Buddha and Confucianism the teaching of Confucius. 
Here Christianity is understood as a teaching in the same sense as 
Buddhism and Confucianism are teachings. Not only that, it is taken 
for granted that Christianity is one religion among many other religions. 
Then we already stand, perhaps unconsciously, upon the presupposition 
that all the religions are after all one and the same in the end. Then it 
follows that every religion has some (fragmentary) truth in it, or is 
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pointing to the same fundamental truth. If there is any reason why 
we choose Christianity, it will be that Christianity is more rational, or 
ethically more powerful, or suits modern civilization better, or expresses 
the essence of religion most distinctively. 

If we follow such a line of thought, we are forgetting the fact that 
Christian thinking is different from ordinary thinking. This points us 
to a very difficult problem in the exegesis of the Bible. When we preach, 
we have to interpret the Bible so that the people in general can understand 
it. In order to do so, we must translate the biblical words into Japanese. 
Here we must not forget the fact that our own native words obtain some 
additional meaning which they themselves do not have, when they are 
employed for the translation of the biblical words. But this fact is 
always forgotten. Consequently the Bible is completely misunderstood. 
And this misunderstanding happens more easily in a non-Christian coun- 
try like Japan. I think that the same thing is now happening even in the 
so-called Christian countries. But as the people in the Christian countries 
are brought up in the Christian atmosphere, they think unconsciously 
and instinctively in the Christian way, though they may not confess the 


Christian faith. However, we, who are born in a non-Christian country 


naturally think in the non-Christian way. Therefore when we accept 
Christianity, we interpret it through the medium of Japanese traditional 
thought, which is strongly moulded by Buddhism and Confucianism. 

What I wish to stress here is this : the language of the Bible must be 
translated into Japanese ; but when biblical words are translated into 
Japanese they are apt to lose their original meaning. Of course we 
must use Japanese words, but Japanese words as such, simply are not 
sufficiently competent to convey the original meaning of biblical words. 
Let us take an example or two of this difficulty. The biblical word 
“love” is translated as “ai” in Japanese ; but love in the sense of “ai,” 
which ordinary non-Christian Japanese fully understand, is not the same 
as the biblical “agape.” For Japanese there is just no other meaning 
for the word love except “eros.” Japanese have never heard of the 
careful Western distinction between “agape” and “eros.” Not only 
that, when the Bible says “God is love” (1 John 4. 8), the context of 
this passage makes it clear that the Bible is trying to teach that the love 
of which it speaks cannot be understood correctly unless the God whom 
Christ reveals to us is understood. In this sense we might say that the 
love mentioned in the Bible cannot be understood by man alone, no 
matter how hard he may try. It can be revealed only by God. 
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Let us look next at the word “resurrection.” This word is translated 
into Japanese as “yomigaeri” or “fukkatsu.” Either word in Japanese 
simply means “to come back to life again.” So if Japanese hear or read 
that Jesus rose again, they immediately understand that he came back 
to his former life again. But if we read the Bible carefully, we understand 
that the meaning of his resurrection in the Bible is not Christ’s coming 
back to his former life again. It means an entirely new creation. Paul 
refers to the risen Christ as a spiritual body, not as a fleshly body. We 
can go on enumerating such examples. But the trouble stems from the 
fact that preachers, either foreign missionaries or natives, take for 
granted that the people who listen to them really understand the meaning 
of the biblical words correctly when they are simply translated into 
their corresponding Japanese words. When preachers adopt such a 
procedure, they must guard against making serious mistakes. However, 
the propagation of Christianity in Japan during the past century centred 
around exactly such a procedure. They tried hard to explain the faith 
in a way that Japanese could easily comprehend. But owing to these 
very efforts, I fear, the truth of Christianity suffered distortion. I do not 
mean to say that the truth of Christianity was never transmitted to the 
Japanese. There are doubtlessly many Christians who, though initially 
attracted by the surface, peripheral aspects of the religion, have re- 
mained in the Church throughout the years of their membership 
many grasped, unconsciously and instinctively, so to speak, the real 
Christian truth. But as we already pointed out, we cannot overlook 
the fact that a great many Japanese converts are apt to abandon their 
faith in later years. To my mind, if they had been really converted 
by the central truth of Christianity their entire way of thinking would 
have been changed, and it would not be so easy for them to abandon 
their faith. Therefore, I fear very much that in Japan, in the majority 
of cases, when Christianity was preached the central truth of the faith 
was left out. 

Perhaps the best example of this is in the so-called conception of 
eschatology. Eschatology is a central truth of Christianity, and the 
unique mode of biblical thinking can be said to be eschatological 
thinking. But this fundamental truth of Christianity, it may be claimed, 
has never been properly preached in Japanese churches. And this 
failure is the result of the efforts to make people understand Christianity 
by reducing its specific, peculiar way of thinking to the traditional way 
of thinking. In this sense I think Japanese have never experienced 
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conversion in its true Christian meaning ; if they had been converted, 
their way of thinking must have been changed. 

On the other hand, we must not overlook the fact that there was 
always governmental pressure upon Christianity until the end of the 
last war. At the Meiji restoration it was publicly declared that the 
Japanese had freedom of religion, but in reality this was not the case. 
Subtle pressure was going on. Up to the end of the last war it was forbid- 
den to preach Christianity. That might contradict the Imperial Rescript, 
which set forth the basic principles of the education of the whole nation. 
To avoid such contradiction preachers naturally tried to explain Chris- 
tianity by using Japanese thoughts and words. Such a procedure had 
the effect of soft-pedalling certain specific aspects of biblical language 
which might be distasteful to the defenders of the Rescript. Most of 
the attempts made in the past to make Christianity indigenous in 
Japan ended in such a result. Parallel with it we must observe the fact 
that the main current of the theology represented by most of the foreign 
missionaries until the recent World War followed such a line of thought 
as to encourage this effort of indigenization of Christianity rather than 
reminding of its danger. 

Finally I must point out that the unique way to understand the 
Christian truth is made possible only by the help of the Holy Spirit. 
In Christianity God’s revelation happened once through Jesus Christ. 
But Jesus Christ cannot be understood unless the Holy Spirit works 
upon us now, that is, unless God’s revelation happens to us now. In 
this sense Christianity can be said to be the only religion of out and out 
revelation. It not only starts from revelation through Jesus Christ, but 
it must also live by this revelation, that is by the power of the Holy 
Spirit. However, an attempt to make Christianity understandable to 
people outside the Church easily becomes an attempt to explain Christian- 
ity to them, appealing to their ordinary (in the sense of non-Christian) 
thinking. This procedure always ends in an attempt to explain Chris- 
tianity by leaving out the help of the Holy Spirit. In any case the Holy 
Spirit is the most difficult thing to understand for Japanese, or I might 
say, Orientals. 

Such is our self-examination concerning the Christian Faith which 
was handed down to us by the foreign missionaries during the last 
century. So we must say that the Protestant Centenary is the time for 
Christian churches in Japan to repent and start all over again. I should 
say it must be the time for Reformation ! 


4 
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The seventeenth century was a period when religious convictions 
were held with grim tenacity, when mercantile expansion was taking 
place with aggressive competitiveness, and when bitter wars were fought 
for a wide variety of causes; there seemed to be little room for the 
virtues of charity and forebearance; many men thought their own 
beliefs were so absolutely clear and self-evident that they found it hard 
to conceive that there could be elements of truth in positions other than 
their own. 

In the ecclesiastical sphere, the beliefs and tensions of that period 
have had a decisive influence in shaping the religious institutions and 
outlook of the British Isles. Tensions between the Establishment, and 
Dissent, between an ascetic puritanism in morals and a more world- 
affirming outlook, between oligarchy and democracy, between Church 
and state, were brought out into the open; in particular, the tension 
between the Establishment and Dissent led to a persisting division in 
English religious life. Between these two positions there are important 
theological differences, relating in particular to the form of the Church 
and the Ministry and to the relation of the Church to secular society ; 
other factors, however, have entered in so as to sharpen the distinction ; 
there were and are suspicions and prejudices, and in addition, as time 
advanced, there arose the natural conservative respect and veneration 
for institutions set up by the past generations. These obstacles in the 
way of reconciliation have persisted in spite of a realization that there 
is much common ground between the Establishment and Dissent as far 
as doctrinal affirmations are concerned. 

It is often held that if only the protagonists had shown more patience 
and tolerance at that time, before prejudices had hardened and vested 
interests had arisen, then the way to a comprehensive unity could have 
been found ; it has also been held that if the conciliatory spirit shown 
by Archbishop James Ussher and Richard Baxter could have had free 
course, there would have been no irreparable breach. 
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In investigating this claim, three questions have to be answered. 
First, what proposals and policies did Ussher and Baxter set forth? 
Second, how were their policies related? Third, had they a practicable 
solution to the problems of their time, and did they offer any guidance 
which would assist in the solving of present-day problems ? 


I. The policies of Ussher and Baxter 


James Ussher, who became Bishop of Meath in 1621 and Archbishop 
of Armagh in 1625, was born in Dublin in 1581 ; he was a member of 
a family which had taken an active share in civil and municipal govern- 
ment, and whose outlook and prospects were bound up with the 
maintenance of English ascendancy; the English interest was also 
closely linked with the Established Church of Ireland, which, apart 
from minor and local differences, was Anglican in outlook, practice, 
and government. The government and the church were bound together 
by mutual self-interest in a country where racial hostility and the fear 
of the Church of Rome were inescapable factors in the situation. 

Ussher entered into this inheritance and made it his own, and 
throughout his life his policy was influenced by his loyalty to the Stuart 
Kings and by his hostility to Roman Catholicism. 

In this Irish situation, it was natural that within the Established 
Church the differences from the Roman Church should be accentuated, 
and men whose outlook was radical and puritan hoped to find a more 
congenial atmosphere than in England ; men of this type were among 
the early Provosts and Fellows of Trinity College, Dublin, and, partly 
as a result of their influence, Ussher accepted the doctrinal emphases 
of Calvinism especially on such points as Election; in 1615, he was 
instrumental in compiling a series of Articles for the Irish Church ; 
they were not an original composition, but were drawn from other 
sources ; the majority were taken from the XXXIX articles; others 
embodied the Lambeth Articles of Archbishop Whitgift, who was also 
a doctrinal Calvinist, while others were summaries of the English 
Homilies. Though in later years Ussher exercized reserve in proclaiming 
the doctrine of election, he did not renounce it, as has often been 
alleged ; he required ordinands to subscribe to the Irish Articles during 
all the years of his episcopate in Ireland’. It is also to be noted that 
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though he omitted from the Irish Articles any specific mention of the 
three orders of bishop, priest, and deacon, he did not in any way 
countenance a departure from this type of ministry in Ireland; the 
Articles were still explicit in stating that only such men could minister 
as had been lawfully called, and the lawful calling was no doubt by 
means of episcopal ordination; moreover, by an Elizabethan statute 
(13 Eliz. I, cap. 12), the clergy were only required to subscribe the 
doctrinal articles in the XXXIX Articles ; this arrangement was made 
so as to avoid painful heart-searching and possible non-conformity 
among clergy with puritan sympathies; Ussher shared this concern, 
but in practice the Established order was retained ; indeed, since Ussher 
required ordinands to subscribe all the Irish Articles, the Irish clergy 
were as tightly bound to the episcopal system as were the English clergy. 
Further, when Ussher discovered that Bishop Knox of Raphoe had 
departed from the normal pattern of church government, he was highly 
displeased !. English Puritans, however, inferred from the absence in 
the Irish Articles of an explicit insistence upon episcopal government, 
and also from Ussher’s known aversion to Roman Catholicism, that he 
was sympathetic to their aspirations, but how mistaken they were was 
revealed when he took a very pro-Royalist position during the Civil 
War, and also refused to attend the Westminster Assembly of Divines 
to which he was summoned by Parliament ?. 

Doubtless, Ussher was concerned over the way in which the war 
divided the country; it set in hostile camps those who ought to have 
been united in opposition to Roman Catholicism, and also led many 
to fight against the sovereign to whom they owed obedience. In order 
to bring about some accord he drafted a scheme for the Reduction of 
Episcopacy unto the form of synodical government received in the Ancient 
Church *, 

Ussher’s plan begins by claiming that in the early days of the Church 
the bishop or chief president was united with the rest of the presbyters 
in the government of the Church, and he advocates the restoration 
of this principle of partnership. The first proposal in the plan is for 
weekly of local councils, consisting of the rector and churchwardens 
and sidesmen ; this local council would be followed by larger groups ; 


1 UssHer, Works, XVI, letter 416 (supplement). 
2 Parr, Life of Ussher, p. 50. 
® UssHer, Works, XII, p. 527 ff. 
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a group of rectors in a rural deanery would meet under the presidency 
of a suffragan bishop ; such a council would have the right to excom- 
municate, but there would be a right of appeal to the diocesan council 
or synod, which would be composed of the diocesan bishop, the 
suffragans, and the clergy, in whole or in part. The diocesan bishop — 
“bishop or superintendent, call him what you will” — may depute one 
of the suffragans to preside, who shall be in his stead “moderator of 
that Assembly.” In the provincial synod, comprising all the bishops 
and suffragans, and a selected number of the clergy, the archbishop, 
or a bishop appointed by him, shall act as moderator. If necessary, 
all the provincial councils might meet together and transact business 
of national importance. 

These proposals appealed to many people, including Baxter, as a 
hopeful basis for agreement ; they did indeed introduce an element of 
consultation and of shared disciplinary power, the absence whereof was 
the basis of much criticism, but these innovations did not mean the 
elimination of the episcopal element from the government of the Church. 
Such councils as Ussher proposed are now in operation in most episcopal 
churches, and they are none the less episcopal. The crucial point of 
the matter lies in the appointment and ordination of ministers and in 
the relative status of bishop and presbyter: on these points Ussher is 
silent and proposes no change ; there is no question of discontinuing 
episcopal ordination, nor of modifying the consecration of bishops, 
and so long as these matters were unchanged, his willingness to use the 
words superintendent and moderator as alternatives to the word bishop 
was not a concession likely to satisfy the Puritans. His use of the word 
reduction in the title of his plan shows that his scheme was not an 
abolition of episcopacy ; Ussher nowhere came near to meeting the 
presbyterian demands, the rigidity of which is shown in the title of a 
pamphlet by the Scottish leader, Alexander Henderson, namely, Certain 
reasons tending to prove the unlawfulness of all Diocesan Episcopacy, 
even the most moderate. 

Ussher did not go to the extreme length of holding that a church 
could not exist without episcopal government ; he held the view shared 
by many Anglicans, that where necessity prevented the retention of 
bishops, as on the continent, presbyters could ordain. This charity, as 
Jeremy Taylor was to perceive, was indeed mistaken, because the 
Reformed churches could have preserved episcopacy if they had so 
desired, but it does reveal Ussher’s attitude to foreign Protestants, and 
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at the same time brings into clearer perspective his view that in England 
and Ireland there was no ground for non-conformity. 

Richard Baxter was born in 1615; he was a member of the Church 
of England, and was ordained to the diaconate by the Bishop of Worcester 
in 1638; he had, however, little formal education, apart from some 
guidance from a chaplain at Ludlow Castle, but he read widely, and 
he amassed a wide range of knowledge; he developed a distaste for 
what he regarded as the excessive worldliness of the clergy, and this 
attitude was strengthened by his contact with some non-conformists, 
such as Walter Cradock. In 1641, he became curate of Kidderminster. 
During the next two decades, he did not approve of the extreme positions 
taken up by the conflicting ecclesiastical groups. He disliked exclusive 
episcopacy, and also the harshness of the Solemn League and Covenant ; 
he did serve for a time in the forces of Parliament as a chaplain ; however, 
the ascendancy of Cromwell failed to please him, as did also the Resto- 
ration settlement. It seems unlikely that a man so fastidious as Baxter 
could have been easily satisfied by any scheme, and yet he has been 
regarded as an apostle of conciliation. His teaching will require further 
examination *. 

Baxter lamented divisions, but he held that separation was the 
only course open to many who considered the Established system to 
contravene the plain teaching of Scripture and to have departed from 
the earliest form of church government *. In its earliest form the Church 
was organized on the basis of a parochial episcopacy, but proud and 
ambitious bishops “turned single churches into an association of many 
churches.” * The subsequent developments into prelacy and papacy 
were alien to the authentic records of the early Church; the earliest 
officers “‘are in Scripture called sometimes Bishops, to whom Deacons 
were added to serve them and the Church simultaneously.”4 The 
bishops were also called elders, and usually there was but one elder 
or bishop in every church, and the absorption of many churches into 
one diocesan framework meant that the local bishops were degraded 
and made to appear as an inferior order®. Baxter claimed to be an 





+ The Article on Baxter in the Oxford Dictionary of the Christian Church contains a 
bibliography of the main biographical works needed for a study of Baxter. 

* Baxter, English Non-Conformity, p. 36. 

% BaAxTER, Church History, Preface. 

4 Jbid., p. 5. 

5 Jbid., p. 6. 
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Episcopalian, but denied that the system of diocesan episcopacy was an 
acceptable brand of episcopacy. The early pattern, in Baxter’s view, 
was better; each parish ought to have a bishop; a diocesan bishop 
cannot give the necessary attention to individual members of the 
churches *. 

In spite of all these changes, Baxter admitted that the Church and 
the ministry continued to exist and that it is still possible to hold 
communion with such churches *. Even in the days of his own suspen- 
sion from preaching after the Restoration, he still went to the parish 
church and took the people with him, though this was not calculated 
to endear him to the rector *. However, despite this continued connection 
with the Established Church, Baxter held that its affairs were in grave 
confusion due to the development of diocesan episcopacy ; in his view, 
this development has not really exalted the episcopal office, but had 
made it so remote from local parochial life that some people had lost 
all idea of the necessity of the ministry®. There is, in his view, great 
need of a ministry with qualities of knowledge, utterance, godliness, 
faithfulness, and readiness to teach ; these are marks of a true episcopate 
and must be seen in the parishes. For the sake of order, all who have 
these gifts must enter the ministry by a certain way ; they need a true 
ordination, the consent of the people, and the permission of the magis- 
trate®. Baxter held that the Papists have erred greatly in neglecting 
some of these elements; the Anglicans also neglected some factors, 
such as the gaining of the consent of the people. 

Moreover, since the gifts of the ministry are from God, an unin- 
terrupted succession of ordainers from apostolic times is not, in Baxter’s 
view, an essential factor ; the Church, through its ministers, can only 
recognize that God has conferred such gifts, and then institute the 
person concerned to a definite charge’. 

Baxter had no fully developed programme of church reform ; indeed, 
he was largely taken up with the negative purpose of pointing out the 
defects in other systems ; however, he had two main aims, namely, to 
restore the early form of parochial episcopacy, and to make clear that 
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diocesan episcopacy was a defective, though permissible, form of 
government. 


II. The relation between the views of Ussher and Baxter 


The preceding enquiry has shown that Ussher and Baxter began 
from quite different premisses. Ussher, while not claiming that episcopal 
government was absolutely essential for the existence of the Church, 
assumed that it was hallowed by long usage, by apostolic approval, 
and even by Dominical sanction, and therefore should not be abandoned, 
save under grave necessity. Baxter held, on the other hand, that diocesan 
episcopacy was a degeneration from pristine purity. They both regretted 
the divisions of their time, and advocated reconciliation, but their 
proposals did not bridge the gap between the parties. 

At the Restoration, when the Puritans were asked to present their 
proposals for an ecclesiastical settlement, Baxter persuaded them to 
present Ussher’s plan as the basis of their policy. This shows how 
serious was their plight, because this plan had hitherto found little 
favour in any quarter ; in the Civil War period, it had not been acceptable 
to the Presbyterians, as it retained episcopacy; also, as long as the 
King had any prospect of success, he refused to consider any plan which 
curbed his prerogative in church affairs ; and now, at the Restoration, 
it was not likely that the bishops would agree to the curtailment of 
their administrative powers at the very moment of victory. 

The forebodings of the Puritans were indeed more fully warranted 
than even they had anticipated. They knew they would have to surrender 
many of their aspirations if they were to remain in the Established 
Church ; their offer of Ussher’s plan is some indication of their awareness 
of their plight. However, as the Dean of Winchester has made clear 
in his recent Ford Lectures?, the frustration of all their hopes was 
even more complete than they had been led to believe it would be. 
Among the Puritans, those who were Presbyterians had received 
considerable encouragement to believe that the way of comprehension 
would not be made too difficult ; twelve of their number were made 
royal chaplains ; the King, on the 25th October, 1660, had made ample 
promises that the bishops in future would have to be men of piety, 
learning, and ability to preach, that no bishop would exercize arbitrary 





1 L. Sykes, N., From Sheldon to Secker, chap. 1. 
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authority, but would be advised by his clergy, and that the Book of 
Common Prayer would be reviewed by a group of Anglican and Puritan 
divines. However, before the Puritans were fully aware of what was 
happening, the King’s promises had been set aside by Parliament, 
Anglicans had been appointed to most of the important positions in 
the Church, the Liturgy had been revised by Convocation, and with 
the Act of Uniformity in 1662 the necessity of episcopal ordination was 
made retrospective, and all loopholes for presbyterian ministers were 
closed. 

Baxter considered that the whole chain of events was disastrous ; 
referring to the proposals made to the King in the Isle of Wight in 
1647, he says, “Instead of disputing against all episcopacy, they should 
have changed diocesan prelacy into such an episcopacy as the conscience 
of the King could have admitted, and as was agreeable to that which 
the Church had in the two or three first ages. Archbishop Ussher there 
took the rightest course, who offered the King his reduction of episcopacy 
to the form of presbytery. And he told me himself that before the King 
had refused it, but at the Isle of Wight had accepted it, and as he would 
not when others would, so others would not when he would. And 
thus the true moderate healing terms are also rejected by them that 
stand on higher ground.” ! This was written towards the end of Baxter’s 
life when he was suffering considerable privations as a non-conforming 
minister, and he may have had wistful longings for a system which 
he could accept without violation of conscience, but this quotation 
reveals that Baxter had misapprehended Ussher’s plan, the title of 
which is misquoted ; Ussher did not propose a Reduction of Episcopacy 
to Presbytery, but only a reduction to synodical government, retaining 
intact the episcopal form of ordination, the amendment of which was 
an integral part of any presbyterian programme. 

Ideally, Baxter would have liked to see a parochial episcopate with 
ordination by presbyters, and he says he asked Ussher for his judgment 
about the validity of presbyter’s ordination, and Ussher in reply had 
said that it was valid and “told me that the King had asked him at the 
Isle of Wight wherever he found in antiquity that presbyters alone or- 
dained any; and that he answered, ‘I can shew your Majesty more, 


1 Baxter, Reliquiae Baxterianae (ed. Lloyd Thomas), p. 62. The demands made by 
Parliament included the settling of presbyterian government, and the toleration of dissenters 
therefrom, with the exception that there should be no toleration for Romanists nor liberty 
to use the Book of Common Prayer. 
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even where presbyters alone successively ordained bishops’, and instanced 
in Hierom’s words, Epist. ad Evagrium, of the presbyters of Alexandria 
choosing and making their own bishops from the days of Mark till 
Heraclus and Dionysius.” ! There is no ground for thinking that Baxter 
has here misrepresented Ussher’s views, for, when pressed, Ussher 
would concede that the diocesan structure was preceded by a more 
parochial system, but while Baxter would claim that the change was 
a deterioration, Ussher would have claimed that while a reversion 
to an earlier system in cases of necessity was permissible, yet the 
emergence of the diocesan system had, in his view, apostolic recog- 
nition, even Dominical approval, and was therefore not lightly to be 
discarded. 

Baxter was not against all discipline, and he never willingly regarded 
himself as a sectarian. Indeed, senior pastors had a responsibility for 
assisting congregations other than their own, and they had a special 
claim to be overseers and ordainers ; in a sense they were archbishops ?. 
Nevertheless, Baxter felt impelled to protest against the attempt to 
make permanent and unalterable one form of church government 
and to demand that all members of the Church of England should 
accept it as scriptural and conform to it in all respects *. Baxter’s protest 
cost him his prospects and his security. 

Moreover, Baxter saw that to accept the demand for conformity 
was to drive a wedge between the Church of England and the Reformed 
Churches on the continent. He maintained that the Book of Common 
Prayer has no word of disparagement of presbyterially ordained ministers, 
and certainly has no specific order of reordination. If it is alleged that 
such ministers are not ordained at all, this is a position which, in 
Baxter’s view, has no place in the Book of Common Prayer. If they 
are regarded as being ordained, but requiring some supplementary 
ordination, then this also is unsatisfactory, for it requires the creation 
of a service not specified in the Book of Common Prayer to which the 
advocates of conformity professed to be so loyal *. 





1 BAXTER, op. cit., p. 141; the practice of the church of Alexandria has caused much 
debate ; with the rise of the Anglo-Catholic movement, it was either ignored or belittled ; 
recently, it has been reconsidered in an article by Dr. W. Telfer in The Journal of Ecclesiastical 
History, Jan.-April 1952 ; some Anglican scholars still profess themselves to be unconvinced 
by Dr. Telfer’s evidence and arguments. 

* Baxter, English Non-Conformity, p. 10; Christian Directory, Pt. Il, p. 99. 

3 BaxTeR, English Non-Conformity, pp. 17, 20, 23 ff., and 253. 

* Baxter, English Non-Conformity, pp. 23 and 26. 
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Baxter rightly represented Ussher when he said that Ussher regretted 
the abolition of episcopacy in Europe, but also recognized that in the 
circumstances ordination by presbytery was permissible’. Moreover 
Baxter held that if Ussher allowed some departure from the normal 
procedure owing to circumstances, surely some allowance should be 
made for the abnormal conditions in England during the Interregnum, 
and those whose ordinations were not by the customary episcopal 
method should be given a place in the Church without demanding 
their subjection to the new enactments*. He even granted that all 
future ordinations should be episcopal in form, He realized that his 
full hopes of presbytery ordination could not be achieved ; he said that 
his aim was not now to establish Presbyterianism ; “Why and with 
what front do you call us all Presbyterians, who offered Bishop Ussher’s 
model to the King?” ? At this point, Baxter at last was clearly aware 
that Ussher’s scheme is not presbyterian in essence, but he was prepared 
to accept episcopal government, even of the diocesan variety, in the 
interests of good order; however, he continued to refuse to concede 
the point that episcopal ordination was the only permissible form of 
ordination, while in future ordination would be episcopal in form, he 
insisted that proof of the elasticity of the system should be displayed 
by conceding that those who had entered the ministry in troubled times 
should be allowed to remain without any question of reordination. 

This comparison of Baxter and Ussher illustrates the change which 
had taken place in the Church of England between the beginning of the 
seventeenth century and the Restoration. . Baxter was faced with a 
demand for conformity more rigid than anything known even under 
Laud, and certainly more rigid than anything that had been applied 
in Ireland during Ussher’s primacy. Nevertheless, despite all the changes 
in circumstances, Ussher would not have been in sympathy with most of 
Baxter’s scruples. Baxter was clear-headed enough to know that it 
was vain to look for a golden age, yet he could only be satisfied with 
a system which accorded with his view of what the Scriptures prescribed ; 
Ussher, on the other hand, while recognizing defects, was content to 
conform to a system which did not contravene his understanding of 
the Scriptures, and which had such a weight of authority and tradition 
behind it. 





1 BAxTeR, Church History, p. 26. 
2 BAXTER, Treatise on Episcopacy, \st Ed., Pt. II, p. 88. 
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Ill. Practical possibilities 

Ussher and Baxter had much in common in the realm of theory ; 
Baxter said in 1660 that he and Ussher had agreed on a policy in half 
an hour ; it was however another matter to put a policy into practice ; 
it is doubtful if they had really agreed on a policy which would have 
been adequate for the situation, and Ussher had the weakness of giving 
the impression that he agreed with many points of view, but when it 
came to practice he seemed to halt far short of what he had seemed to 
concede. 

When Ussher drew up his plan in 1641, the Puritans were in no 
mood to accept it as it granted none of their main demands; the Royalists 
were not yet reduced to such straits as to be willing to endanger the 
integrity of Anglicanism. At no time during the Interregnum was 
Parliament or Cromwell inclined to see in Ussher’s plan an adequate 
treatment of the ecclesiastical impasse, nor, when at last the King was 
forced to agree to modifications, was he in a position to take a constructive 
lead, and it is doubtful if he ever held Ussher’s proposals in serious 
esteem. At the Restoration, as has been shown, the resuscitated epis- 
copacy was in no mood to adopt even Ussher’s restraints upon their 
powers ; as for the non-conformists, they used Ussher’s plan, not out 
of any conviction as to its value, but as the desperate expedient to avoid 
the hardships consequent upon non-conformity. Ussher’s plan never 
was a promising guide to ecclesiastical comprehensiveness ; in later 
centuries, his scheme of graded councils has been adopted in large 
measure by many provinces of the Anglican Communion, and it cannot 
be said that this has brought comprehension any nearer. 

As for Baxter, he never had an alternative plan ; he sought to stress 
certain negative safeguards against prelacy and to frustrate exclusive 
episcopal claims ; between 1641 and 1660, his position made no effective 
impact upon either side, and after 1660 his plea that tender consciences 
should be respected could and did receive no consideration from a 
victorious episcopate. The revision of the Preface to the Ordinal ruled 
out all Baxter’s hopes ; “no man shall be accounted or taken to be a 
lawful Bishop, Priest, or Deacon, in the Church of England, or suffered 
to execute any of the said functions, except he be called, tried, examined, 
and admitted thereunto, according to the form hereafter following, or 
hath had formerly had Episcopal Consecration or Ordination.” The 
Anglican Communion has not diverged from that rule up to the present 
time. 
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There remains the problem of deciding how far, if at all, Ussher 
and Baxter can be regarded as guides in helping to answer the questions 
raised in present-day discussions between Anglicans and Free Churchmen. 

Ussher’s Reduction plan has little novel to offer, since Anglicans 
are more than ready to ensure that the clergy and Laity shall have a 
decisive share in church government, and that no administrative innova- 
tions shall be made without their consent. 

On other issues, the Anglican communion has gone far beyond 
anything which Ussher envisaged ; for example, in the Reports of the 
Committees of the 1958 Lambeth Conference, it is stated that “the 
Anglican Churches ought to be ready to recognize the Presbyterian 
Churches as true parts of the One, Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic 
Church and that the spiritual effectiveness of their ministerial orders 
ought not to be implicitly or explicitly questioned” ; again, in the Report 
on Relations between Anglican and Presbyterian Churches, the Anglican 
representatives were willing to grant that members of Presbyterian 
Churches would be accepted to receive communion without recon- 
firmation. These two statements take the discussion far beyond anything 
Ussher would have considered. 

In the sphere of the main Articles of the Christian Faith, there is 
no unbridgeable cleavage between Anglicanism and the Free Churches. 
The divisions within Anglicanism between various schools of thought 
are at least as varied as those between denominations. 

There is, however, one issue that has become even more intractable 
than before, namely, the special place of the episcopate, and it has 
become even more perplexing in view of the generous recognition of 
non-episcopal ministries in the Lambeth Report. Ussher lived before 
the exclusive position of the 1662 Book of Common Prayer came into 
being ; he would have stated the case for episcopacy on the ground that 
it was ancient and allowable and a witness to continuity and good order, 
and should not without grave reason be cast aside, but should be accepted 
wherever possible. If to this could be added Baxter’s proviso that 
ordination by presbytery is a proper admission to the ministry, and that 
no retrospective stigma should be placed upon others so ordained, 
then a completely new vista would be opened, and acceptance for the 
future of episcopal ordination and oversight within carefully defined 
limits could become a much more practical possibility. Without some 
such gesture, the present-day problem is bogged down in a suspicion 
that the recognition of ministers other than those episcopally-ordained 
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is made with serious reservations, and that the episcopate is linked up 
with a conception of the apostolate which is not obvious in the Anglican 
formularies, but which is influential in a vocal section of the Anglican 
communion, some of whose spokesmen make no secret of their view 
that their intention in any union is the reordination of non-episcopal 
ministers. This is an issue with which Ussher did not deal ; nevertheless 
he was an undoubted Anglican, and if his outlook commends itself to 
many outside the Anglican communion, is that communion justified in 
laying down heavier conditions than Ussher would have accepted, and 
in forcing, even by implication, views which many Anglicans in the 
past have not had to bear, and which many of them do not share to-day ? 

Baxter had no solution to offer, and he has none for to-day, but 
he asked questions about the Church and ministry which Free Churchmen 
must still ask to-day. 

What does the Church do in ordination? Does it recognize a gift 
which God has given directly? Or, does it transmit a gift with which 
God has entrusted it, either through the congregation of faithful men, 
or through the ministry as its divinely-chosen organ for that purpose ? 
Or, is the truth to be found in a combination of both positions, that 
God can only give his gifts directly when the ground is prepared by 
the witness of the Church ? 

Again, what is the episcopate? Is it an ancient and allowable 
function within the ministry, valuable as a symbol of unity and continuity, 
and useful as a means of counsel and administration ? Or, is it a unique 
element of the ministry, charged with special powers as the continuing 
instrument of Christ’s apostolate in his Church, the custodian of 
Catholic doctrine, the indispensable factor for a true ordination and 
the chief minister of the sacraments, other ministers being but his vicars 
with limited ministerial functions? All Anglicans would assent to the 
first view of the episcopate ; some would insist on the second as well. 
It must therefore be asked if it is wise, charitable, or Christian to expect 
non-Anglicans, who have many fears of prelacy, suspicions of episcopacy, 
and doubts as to its efficiency, to assent to both views, when many 
Anglicans themselves only assent to the first view and indeed are not 
required to accept anything more ? 

The South India Church has gone far to allay non-episcopal fears 
and hesitations. The North India Plan gives room for more misgiving ; 
the urgency of the situation and the overriding needs of India may 
rightly force the contracting churches to go ahead with the plan; in 
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other areas, similar plans may be worked out. In other areas there 
will need to be further thought and sacrifice to remove the suspicion 
of equivocation and secret intentions which cloud much modern dis- 
cussion. The situation is not without hope; so many positions have 
been reassessed in the past decades, and the Anglicans in particular 
have abandoned so many citadels of exclusivism, that it is not impossible 
that the next twenty years will see further modifications. This will not 
be a sign of weakness, but must be expected if there is any reality in 
the many prayers offered in our time confessing the sins of the Church 
in causing and aggravating dissension ; it can also be our hope and 


prayer that such movements will be the proper response to the will of 
God. 
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REPORT 
OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE TO THE CENTRAL COMMITTEE 
1958-1959 


1. In memoriam 


Never before have we had to deplore the loss of so many of our most 
trusted and experienced leaders. What the World Council owes to Bishop 
Bell cannot be expressed in words. The Central Committee will remember 
him especially as the man who did more than anyone else to make the Central 
Committee more than a committee, namely a partnership in serving the cause 
that transcends us all. He had attended every meeting of our committee since 
it existed and indeed came to us with the long experience of a man who had 
from the days of Stockholm onward participated in ecumenical meetings 
practically every summer, with the obvious exception of the war-years, when 
he served the ecumenical movement in so many other ways and did so much 
to maintain relationships between the churches. His words to us in his sermon 
at Odense Cathedral last summer have now taken an even deeper significance. 
They were a reminder how grateful we should be for all that we have received 
together in the ecumenical movement. 

Bishop Berggrav has also left the imprint of his personality on the life of 
our committee. Like Bishop Bell he believed that the Church had two callings 
— the calling to prophetic leadership and the calling to reconciliation — and 
we remember how he showed the way of fulfilment of those callings. Arch- 
bishop Brilioth was the patient builder who ever since 1920 had worked 
quietly, wisely and persistently for the growth of ecumenical understanding 
and particularly for the unity in faith and order. Archbishop Mowll was the 
leader of the ecumenical movement in Australia who took the initiative in 1948 
to invite the Executive Committee to meet in Australia. The Rev. C. Denis 
Ryan was one of our hospitable hosts during our meetings in that continent. 
Bishop Herntrich was a relatively new member of our committee whose 


influence was growing rapidly. We remain grateful for the specific service 
which each of these has rendered. 


2. Executive Committee meetings 


The Executive Committee has held its two meetings. In February it met 
in Geneva and in August it met in Kifissia near Athens. The Geneva meeting 
lasted four days and provided an opportunity for contact with the leaders 
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of the different international organizations established in Geneva and more, 
in particular, with the Director of the International Labour Organization. 
Their Majesties King Paul and Queen Frederika had invited the members of 
the Executive Committee to a luncheon during the days of meeting in Greece, 
but owing to the indisposition of H. M. the King this arrangement had to 
be cancelled. The invitation was however greatly appreciated. At the time 
of meeting the Executive Committee was the guest of the Bishop of Attica 
at his Metropolis. 

The Executive Committee expects to hold its next meeting in February 
in Buenos Aires. It is hoped that on that occasion informal consultations 
can be arranged with church leaders in Argentina, Uruguay and Brazil and 
that thus Executive Committee members and Latin American churchmen may 
have opportunity for frank and fraternal discussions about the nature and 


work of the World Council and the relationships of Latin American churches 
to it. 


3. Proposed integration of the WCC and IMC 


The draft plan for the proposed integration of the IMC and the WCC had 
been sent to the member churches in 1957 and the churches had been asked 
to express their views on the subject by January 31, 1959. A considerable 


number of replies has been received. An analysis of these replies will be given 
in the report of the Joint Committee, but we can report here that more than 
ninety per cent of the answers are in favour of the principle of integration 
and of the general outline of the plan of integration. A number of churches 
have sent in amendments to the plan and these have been transmitted to the 
Joint Committee which will bring in a report on the subject. 


4. Relations with the Orthodox Church of Russia 


The proposals which grew out of the Utrecht conversations between 
delegates of the Patriarchate of the Orthodox Church of Russia and delegates 
of the World Council of Churches were approved by the Central Committee 
in Nyborg and by the Holy Synod of the Orthodox Church of Russia later 
in the year. These proposals have to do with the various ways in which the 
Orthodox Church of Russia and the World Council of Churches can carry 
out their common aim to become better acquainted with each other. The 
following steps have been or will be taken : 


a) arrangements have been made for the exchange of literature and 
documentation ; 


b) two delegates of the Patriarchate visited the headquarters of the World 
Council during the month of June and made a thorough study of the 
work of the Council and its divisions and departments. The visit proved 
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to be a most helpful occasion for furthering the process of conversation 
which had begun at Utrecht ; 

the Moscow Patriarchate has been invited to send observers to the 
present meeting of the Central Committee. This invitation was accepted 
and we are happy to welcome the two churchmen who have already 
had opportunity to acquaint themselves with many aspects of the World 
Council’s work and will now be able to extend their impressions through 
attendance at this meeting. 

The Moscow Patriarchate has invited the General Secretary to visit the 
Church of Russia together with a group of other World Council 
representatives. This invitation has been accepted with gratitude. The 
time chosen for this visit is December of this year. It is expected that 


it will also provide an opportunity for contact with other churches in 
the USSR. 


5. Regional developments 


Several important regional developments took place during the period 
covered by this report. 

The East Asia Christian Conference held its Inaugural Assembly in May 
of this year. Thus the process which began ten years ago when representation 


of the churches and councils in Asia recommended the creation of an East 
Asia Secretariat, has been completed. The EACC has now the status of a 
permanent body with a constitution approved by the churches and councils, 
with a clearly defined programme of work, and with an able secretariat, which 
is at the same time the East Asia Secretariat of the IMC and the WCC. We 
have every reason to be grateful for the way in which this first fully developed 
regional body has been brought into being. For it embodies the two basic 
principles on which healthy regional development depends : it meets the need 
for an instrument through which the churches of the region can accomplish 
their specific common tasks ; it facilitates the participation of the Asian chur- 
ches in the ecumenical movement. 

In Europe an important step was taken when the conference of European 
Churches met in Nyborg in January. This meeting was remarkable in that 
it was more inclusive than any former meeting of European Churches. A 
number of churches which are not in the membership of the WCC participated. 
The conference proved especially valuable as a meeting ground for the churches 
of Eastern and Western Europe. The conference set up a continuation com- 
mittee and asked Dr. H. Harms of our staff to become its first secretary. The 
Executive Committee gave permission to Dr. Harms to undertake this work 
in addition to his responsibilities in the WCC. It must be underlined however 


that the Continuation Committee is a body which does not in any way depend 
on the World Council. 
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With the Continuation Committee of the All-Africa Conference of Ibadan 
which has held its first meeting during the period, the World Council has no 
Official connection. But our staff member Mr. Philip Potter has remained 
in close touch with the developments and will attend the next meeting of the 
committee to be held in Salisbury in September. Our Inter-Church Aid 
Division has been instrumental in bringing representatives from Africa to the 
EACC meeting in Kuala Lumpur and the presence of these African delegates 
was greatly appreciated. 


6. Visit to the Church of Cyprus 


In accordance with the decision taken by the Central Committee at Nyborg 
a fraternal delegation was sent to the Church of Cyprus. The delegation 
consisted of Bishop John Cullberg of the Church of Sweden and of Dr. H. H. 
Wolf, Director of the Ecumenical Institute. They arrived in Cyprus at the 
end of January and were received most cordially by the church authorities 
and the church people. The many conversations which they were able to have, 
enabled the delegation to make a full report to the Executive Committee at 
its meeting in February on the problems which the Church of Cyprus had 
to face. By that time the intergovernmental negotiations concerning the 
future status of Cyprus had begun and the Executive Committee expressed the 
hope that these negotiations would be successful and lead to the return of 
Archbishop Makarios to his church. 


7. Ecumenical Council of the Roman Catholic Church 


The announcement that an Ecumenical Council would be called was made 
by the Pope in January. It happened that the Executive Committee met early 
in February and the matter was discussed at that meeting. The Executive 
Committee decided to make no formal comment on the proposal since there 
was not sufficient information available. It took, however, the opportunity 
to state in a short communiqué the way in which the World Council works 
for Christian unity. 

This reserved attitude proved to be wise. For in the following months 
it became clear that the original impression which had been given by the 
religious and secular press, namely that this Council would mainly deal with 
the question of church unity and that invitations to attend the Council might 
be addressed to other churches, was not correct. It was emphasized in Rome 
that this Council would be a Council of Roman Catholic bishops and that, 
as the Osservatore Romano put it on the basis of an address by the Pope on 
June 14, its main purposes were that the church should attain new vigour for 
its mission and that it should consolidate its own life and cohesion. At the 
same time, it became clear that considerable time will elapse before the 
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“ante-preparatory commission” which has been set up will have completed 
the first stage of preparation, so that the agenda of the Council can be 
announced. 

It is well known that during recent years informal contacts have existed 
between the World Council staff and the group of Roman Catholic theologians 
who collaborate in the Roman Catholic Conference on Ecumenical Questions. 
These contacts have provided opportunity during recent months for us to 
gain clearer understanding of the plans concerning the Council and to explain 
what are the hopes and desires of the World Council with regard to relation- 
ships among the Churches. On the basis of the discussion in the Executive 
Committee the main points made were the following: that relations could 
be greatly improved if opportunity were given for greater cooperation in 
social service and in working for just and durable peace, if there could be 
more discussion among theologians, and if all the churches would join in 
securing full religious liberty for all people in all lands. 

The Executive Committee and the staff have been mindful of the fact that 
in this as in other matters they have no authority to speak on behalf of the 
churches or indeed of the World Council itself except in so far as the official 
organs of the Council have laid down the principles of World Council policy. 

The Executive Committee will continue to follow the developments with 
regard to the Ecumenical Council with interest. As leaders of a movement 


which stands for church unity we cannot be indifferent to an event which 
affects so large a number of Christians and which cannot avoid having a 
bearing on relations among the several churches. We hope and pray that that 
bearing will be of a constructive nature, and that it will serve the cause of unity 
according to the will of Christ. 


8. Action on cessation of atomic tests 


In view of the actions on the cessation of atomic tests which had been 
taken by the Central Committee in recent meetings and in view of the fact that 
the conference on atomic tests was in session at Geneva, the Executive Com- 
mittee considered it to be its duty and obligation to make a specific approach 
to the three delegations of which that conference is composed. A statement 
proposed by the officers of the CCIA and adopted by the Executive Com- 
mittee was transmitted in personal audiences with the heads of the delegations. 
The statement was also made public. It is a strong plea for an approach to 
disarmament which should begin with the controlled cessation of tests. It 
was pointed out that an agreement on this subject would not only be important 
in itself, but also would be a step in the struggle to allay suspicion and build 
confidence. 
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9. The World Refugee Year 


World Council staff members who are concerned with the service to refugees 
have had a considerable share in planning the World Refugee Year which 
began in June of this year. The Executive Committee at its February meeting 
adopted a resolution which welcomes the decision of the United Nations to 
proclaim such a year and affirms that the World Council will do all in its 
power to cooperate in any constructive initiative taken by governments to 
solve the problem. It is however added that the refugee problem cannot be 
finally solved in one year and that the World Refugee Year should result in 
far greater attention to the needs of refugees in the years to follow. 

The Presidents of the World Council have issued a special message on the 
subject and this was widely broadcast. A special ecumenical service was held 
in the Cathedral of Geneva at the time of inauguration of the World Refugee 
Year. 


10. Programme and Finance 


The Interim Report prepared by the Programme and Finance Committee 
last February has been considered during the past few weeks by the Admin- 
istrative Committee of the IMC, the Joint Committee and the Divisional 
and Departmental Committees of the World Council. In general the report 
has been favourably received, though some criticism and suggestions have 
been made. The Executive Committee recommends that the report should 
be discussed in plenary session by the Central Committee and that power then 
be given to the Chairman and Vice-Chairman of the Central Committee and 
the Chairman of the Committee on Programme and Finance to prepare a 
covering paper summarizing the discussions of this summer, to be circulated 
with the interim report to the member churches, requesting their comments. 
The Committee on Programme and Finance will then meet in the spring of 
1960 to prepare its final report for presentation to the 1960 Central Committee 
meeting for action by that meeting. 


11. Headquarters properties 


The 1958 Central Committee meeting approved the exchange of the 
Malagnou properties against the site for the new headquarters at Grand 
Saconnex. The contract for this exchange of properties with the City of 
Geneva was signed with effective date June 30, 1959. Thus, the World Council 
became owner of the new site and the period of three years’ rent-free occupa- 
tion of the Malagnou properties began as from that date. 

Sums received or completely assured under the campaign to raise $2 2 mil- 
lion total at present $1 4 million. Thus considerable progress has been made 
but a substantial effort is still necessary. It would, however, appear that if a 
maximum effort is continued, the total sum will be secured. 
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Detailed architects’ plans have been completed for the total project except 
the chapel. Two alternative projects for the chapel will be presented and 
proposals made for the procedure by which the final solution of this problem 
can be reached. If the Central Committee approves the proposals which will 
be submitted, it should be possible to begin construction, within the limita- 
tions of assured resources at present, early in 1960. 


12. Finance 


The 1958 accounts closed with a deficit of nearly $16,000. This was slightly 
lower than forecast a year ago and could be covered under the action taken 
by the 1959 Central Committee meeting by draft on the Special Reserve. 

Last year’s Central Committee meeting called on the member churches to 
increase contributions by at least 15% from 1960 and asked those which 
might be able to do so, to make such an increase already in 1959. There has 
been a most encouraging response ; revenue in 1959 is expected to be about 
$45,000 higher than the 1958 level and a further increase can be expected 
in 1960. 

The financial position of the Division of Inter-Church Aid and Service to 
Refugees further improves. Contributions to the Service Programme reached 
the highest level so far achieved at $830,500; operations were conducted 
within the limits of available resources ; and the position of the Travel Loan 
Funds continued to improve. 

Detailed reports on these questions will, of course, be presented through 
the Finance Committee. 


REPORT OF THE GENERAL SECRETARY 
TO THE CENTRAL COMMITTEF 1959 


The initiative taken by the Ecumenical Patriarchate in 1920 


As we meet as a Central Committee for the first time on the territory of 
one of our Eastern Orthodox member churches we should remind ourselves 
of a fundamental fact of our own history which is not sufficiently known but 
which is of great significance. This is that the Church of Constantinople, the 
Church of the Ecumenical Patriarchate, was the first Church to decide offi- 
cially to propose to the other churches the creation of a permanent league or 
council of churches. 
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We have all the more reason to remember that daring initiative because 
we can celebrate this year the fortieth anniversary of that proposal. It was in 
January 1919 that the Locum Tenens of the Ecumenical See proposed to the 
Holy Synod that the Church of Constantinople should take the initiative to 
approach the other churches in order to achieve “the union of the different 
denominations in a League (Koinonia) of Churches.”” The proposal was 
accepted and a committee was set up to draft an encyclical on the subject. The 
Dean of the Theological School of Halki, who became later Metropolitan 
Germanos of Thyateira and one of the first presidents of the World Council, 
did most of the drafting. The Encyclical was issued in January 1920 in Greek, 
English, French and Russian, carrying the signatures of ‘1e Locum Tenens 
of the Patriarchate and eleven other metropolitans. 

As we study the records of that period we get the impression that the 
Encyclical did not meet with the response which it deserved to receive. In the 
1920 or 1921 issues of those Western church periodicals which were concerned 
with ecumenical questions there is little mention of it. Why did the other 
churches not respond more eagerly? There are three reasons. The first is 
that because of the lack of previous contact between the churches the Ency- 
clical was not distributed as widely as it might have been. Secondly, the 
translations in English and French were inadequate. These translations, the 
only ones which have been published, and which are still found in various 
recent ecumenical publications, fail to do justice to the original. We hope 
therefore in the next issue of the Ecumenical Review to present a new transla- 
tion. 

It must be admitted that in one respect the Encyclical creates a real problem 
for the translators. It speaks several times of the Koinonia which should exist 
between the churches. Now Koinonia has two possible meanings. It can 
mean fellowship in a spiritual or mystical sense. It can also mean a league or 
alliance in the sense of an organized and permanent body. This is the primary 
meaning in Greek as in Koinonia ton Ethnon, the League of Nations which is 
specifically mentioned in the Encyclical. The accompanying letter makes 
clear that what is meant is the creation of a permanent body. It speaks explicitly 
of the setting up, on the model of the League (Koinonia) of Nations, of a 
League (Koinonia) of Churches. The subsequent comments of Archbishop 
Germanos himself confirm that the Ecumenical Pariarchate had in mind to 
propose the formation of a body like the World Council. Let me quote from a 
speech which Archbishop Germanos made in Uppsala in September 1920. 
It is especially interesting to see that the Church of Constantinople had very 
precise and concrete ideas about the form which the permanent inter-church 
body should take and that these ideas were in fact realized when the World 
Council was born. The Archbishop said : 


“How shall this cooperation be achieved ? 
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“The letter from the Ecumenical Patriarchate does not speak on this 
directly, but indirectly it is possible from this letter to ascertain the main 
standpoint of the Patriarchate. When speaking about the League of 
Nations, built to bring into force the principles of righteousness and 
equality among the different peoples and to prevent the corruption of war, 
the Ecumenical Patriarchate makes the observation with deep regret that 
the churches so far have forgotten Christ’s great and new commandment : 
Charity. The result to which those thoughts within the Patriarchate and 
the whole oriental Orthodox Church have led was explained by the repre- 
sentatives from the Patriarchate at the preliminary World Conference in 
Geneva, and they thereby made the proposal to build a League of Churches 
after the pattern of the League of Nations. 

“The organization of this League of Churches we think of in the follow- 
ing way. A permanent Central Committee should be built of representatives 
from the churches, who are members of the league. In every such church 
there should be set up a special committee to cooperate with the Central 
Committee. Furthermore, a periodical should be published and conferences 
should be called to deal with the matters of the League. All above-named 
questions, and possibly others of general interest for the whole Christendom, 
should be taken up by such conferences and dealt with.” 


But there was another reason why the Constantinople proposal did not 


make as deep an impression as it might have made in other circumstances. 
This is that during the months when the Encyclical was drafted a similar 
proposal came from Archbishop Séderblom. Only a few weeks after the 
resolutions of the Holy Synod of Constantinople, namely in March 1919, 
there appeared in the Swedish press the first of several articles in which Séder- 
blom proposed the creation of an Ecumenical Council. This proposal became 
well-known because it was also published in German and British magazines 
and was presented in the autumn of 1919 to the meeting of the World Alliance 
for Friendship through the churches in Oud Wassenaer. Thus when the 
Encyclical from the Ecumenical Patriarchate came out in January 1920 the 
idea of forming a Leazue or Council of Churches had already become known 
to many church leaders. The importance of the fact that the proposal from 
Constantinople was the first official proposal and that it came from the ancient 
centre of Eastern Christendom was not sufficiently realised. 

It should be added that in the form in which it was presented by Sdderblom 
the proposal did not have a warm reception. Many considered that Arch- 
bishop Séderblom was dreaming dreams and forgot that according to Acts 2 
the dreaming of dreams is really a nota ecclesiae and precisely what the Church 
is supposed to do. 

Thus, when the Constantinople Encyclical appeared, many church leaders 
had already made up their minds that such a proposal went too far. In these 
circumstances it is all the more impressive that the Orthodox representatives 
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at the meetings in Geneva in 1920 sought to convince the other churches of the 
need of an ongoing ecumenical organization of the churches. As we read the 
minutes of that meeting we get the impression that the Orthodox delegates 
had a much clearer vision of the ecumenical calling of the Church than the 
delegates of other churches. 

The important thing to remember is therefore that Constantinople took the 
first initiative in this matter. While there had been contacts between Constan- 
tinople and Uppsala there is no evidence to show that in making this proposal 
the Ecumenical Patriarchate was directly influenced by Uppsala. Séderblom 
himself said in 1929, that the initiative which the Patriarchate took, was an 
independent initiative (“‘“Randbemerkungen zur Lausanne Konferenze” in 
Zeitschrift ““Systematische Theologie,” 1929, S. 541). 

The importance of the 1920 Encyclical is however not merely that it made 
a proposal which at that time seemed almost utopian and which could only be 
realised 28 years later. Its significance is above all in the fact that it called 
upon “‘all churches of Christ of different confessions throughout the world” 
not to look upon each other as strangers and foreigners, but as relatives and 
as being part of the household of Christ and “fellow heirs, members of the 
same body and partakers of the promise of God in Christ.” As Archbishop 
Germanos put it himself in 1929 (Die Eiche, p. 30) : ““How wide the conception 
is which the Encyclical teaches at this point, becomes clear in that it widens 
the notion of the relationships between the members of every single church — 
as members of one and the same body according to St. Paul’s wonderful 
teaching — so as to apply it to the relationships between the several churches.” 
Again, the Church of Constantinople formulated an important principle when 
it said (in the accompanying letter) that such contacts as they proposed did 
not need to be postponed till the day when there would be full doctrinal 
agreement, but that collaboration between the churches could prepare the way 
for full reunion. For that principle came to be a basic presupposition of the 
ecumenical movement. 

Thus we are reminded of the fact that while active collaboration between 
the churches is an important part of the common calling of the churches, it is 
by no means the whole of that calling. Cooperation in service and witness 
has its own specific value, but it must not become a substitute for the realisa- 
tion of that fuller Koinonia and unity which is meant in John 17 and Ephe- 
sians 4. 

It seems to me that meeting as we do on the territory of the Ecumenical 
Patriarchate forty years after the time when this Encyclical was drafted on the 
Island of Halki we have reason to think with deep gratitude of the Orthodox 
church leaders who thus broke new ground for the ecumenical idea and 
became pioneers for the World Council which was organized many years later. 
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Concerning the integration of the IMC and the WCC 


With regard to the proposed integration of the IMC and the WCC I should 
like to call attention to the fact that the conviction that cooperation in the 
realm of missions is a common concern of the churches is not a new idea, but 
that it was advocated already in the earliest days of the ecumenical movement. 
Let me give two examples. At the meeting in the Chateau de Crans near 
Geneva in 1920, at which it was decided to create the International Missionary 
Council, Dr. J. H. Oldham presented a memorandum in which he said : 
“It is becoming less and less possible to discuss missionary matters without 
representatives of the churches in the mission field, and any organization that 
may be created will probably have before long to give way to something that 
may represent the beginnings of a world league of churches.” And a few 
weeks later at the preliminary meeting of Faith and Order, also in Geneva, 
the representatives of the Greek Orthodox Church in presenting their plan 
to create a League of Churches mentioned as two principle aims of such a body 
the avoidance of proselytism and (I quote from the minutes): “To secure 
definite mutual understanding and cooperation between all Christian com- 
munions for missions among non-Christian peoples” (Minutes p. 75). The 
point was developed by Professor Alivisatos, the only participant in the 1920 
meetings who is still actively engaged in ecumenical work. He said: “As a 
first request we mention the suppression of all proselytism and the preparation 
of an agreement concerning missions among non-Christian people. ... I want 
to say as a representative of the Orthodox Church, that the Orthodox Church 
will avoid in the future as it did in the past all proselytism among Christians ; 
the Church is ready to help other churches to spread the Gospel among non- 
Christians, as long as she is not able to do this herself. Do you not think 
that the World Conference (that is Faith and Order) will have made an 
important step toward unity when this request is generally accepted ?” (Intern. 
Kirchliche Zeitschrift 1921, p. 95). These prophets from East and West saw 
that when the churches begin to cooperate they must of necessity cooperate 
in that fundamental task of the Church which is to obey the great commission 
given by our Lord Himself. Dr. Oldham looks at the problem from the angle 
of the younger churches and comes to the conclusion — abundantly confirmed 
in the last forty years — that the emergence of these churches brings the 
missionary movement necessarily into an even closer relation to the churches 
than had existed before. The Orthodox delegates at the Geneva Conference 
look at the problem from the angle of the older churches and stress that the 
churches must help rather than hinder each other in their missionary work. 
Both point to the need for closer association between the concerns for mission 
and for unity. Once again we find that an insight given to some of the early 
fathers of the ecumenical movement has after many years become an insight 
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shared by very many churches. For the answers which we have received from 
the churches concerning the proposed integration are nearly all favourable 
and positive. 


We should however give special attention to the point made by the Orthodox 
delegates in 1920 and many times since, namely that cooperation with regard 
to missions among the non-Christian people cannot go together with proselytism 
between the cooperating churches. This matter was studied and discussed 
at our meeting in 1956. A report on the subject was sent to the churches for 
their study and comment. Not many replies were received but it is not without 
significance that we did not receive a single negative reaction on the subject. 


There is no doubt that the report could be considerably improved in formula- 
tion. But it would seem that its fundamental thesis is generally accepted. This 
thesis has been recently formulated by Dr. Eugene Blake in a very clear way 
namely : “‘When Churches join the World Council of Churches, they take 
upon themselves an obligation to treat the other member churches as they 
themselves would be treated.”” The question arises therefore whether we 
should not take a further step in this field and in the light of criticisms received 
prepare a revised draft which could be adopted rather than merely received. 
In this way it would be made very clear that our intention to collaborate with 
regard to the common missionary task implies that we adopt a truly ecumenical 
position with regard to the relations of the cooperating churches themselves. 


Preparation of the Third Assembly 


During the last weeks we have entered the period of active preparation of 
the Third Assembly. From now on that preparation will be the dominating 
factor in the work of our committees and our staff. It may be useful in this 
connection to underline the great importance of four aspects of that Assembly 
which we can recognize already : 

In the first place that the Assembly will be held in Asia. So far we have 
met in countries in which Christianity is the dominant religion. This time we 
will meet in a country the culture of which is shaped by other religions and in 
which the Christian Church is in a minority position. This can become an 
opportunity to demonstrate that the ecumenical movement is in the deepest 
sense catholic, that is that it is not wedded to any particular form of civiliza- 
tion, not even to any specific form of Christian civilization, but fundamentally 
independent and therefore able to speak to the condition of men of all cultures, 
all religions. 

In the second place that according to our earlier decisions the preparation 
for this Assembly should take place at the level of the local congregation or 
parish. This had not happened sufficiently at the time of the first and second 
Assemblies. But it is essential if the Assembly is to be rooted in the life of the 
churches. Our hope is therefore that the commission on the general theme 
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and the preparatory commissions will produce study material which will 
enable church members in all places to participate in the reflection on the 
central questions with which the Assembly will deal. It is clear that this hope 
can only be realized if all member churches make a very special effort to 
distribute the study material in the widest possible way and to ensure that use 
is made of it. 

In the third place that we expect that this Assembly will take a fresh look 
at the task of the World Council. In order to prevent the particular sectors of 
the Council from becoming isolated from the movement as a whole and in 
order to give the various units the benefit of a critical examination of their 
principles and policies by those engaged in other parts of the enterprise, we 
have formed so-called “‘scrambled” preparatory commissions on the three 
basic aspects of our common calling: unity, witness, and service. The first 
meetings of these commissions held at Spittal earlier this month have proved 
that this was a timely decision. New ideas have emerged as this cross-fertiliza- 
tion began to operate and the 200 participants in this process of common 
thought have a clearer conception of the total task of our movement. We may 
therefore hope that the next Assembly will help the churches and their members 
to arrive at a truly comprehensive conception of our ecumenical task. 

In the fourth place: the Assembly will be characterized by its general 
theme, Jesus Christ, the Light of the World. Such themes have a life of their 
own. We choose the theme but we cannot know beforehand just what the 
theme will do to us. And it has already become clear that this theme if we 
take it seriously in its full biblical significance will open up new and unexpected 
perspectives. It will confront us with the question how, in presenting the 
Gospel to those outside the Church, we can avoid both a wrong syncretistic 
understanding of the light and a sterile polemical exploitation of it. It will 
especially lead us to a real self-examination. For as soon as we speak about 
the light that shines into the darkness the question arises just what is the 
relation between the activity of that light and our own activity. We know 
very well that we are not the light and that we are not to point to any part 
of a world or any church as the area of light. But we know also that our 
church life must reflect the light and not in any way become a barrier between 
the light itself and those who sit in darkness. At that point we cannot help 
looking at our ecclesiastical establishments and asking whether they are 
sufficiently transparent to let the light shine through them. And the same 
question arises for the World Council itself. As our movement grows and 
increasing time has to be given to administration and organization are we 
sufficiently receptive to receive and transmit the Light which seeks to chase 
and transform the darkness? The message which we feel called to proclaim 
to the whole world will sound convincing only if we are ready to ask and 
answer such questions. Thus our theme may well become a boomerang. 
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The first generation and the coming generation 


The loss of so many men whose lives had been largely devoted to the 
creation and development of the ecumenical movement forces us to face the 
question whether that movement can live and grow without the inspired and 
prophetic leadership of these pioneers. We remember especially how we had 
come to expect almost like grandchildren who know the generosity of their 
beloved grandfather, that Bishop Bell would bring us at every meeting some 
new idea, some inspiration, some prophetic perspective which would add 
significance to our deliberations. Someone ought to make a special study of 
the innumerable initiatives which Bishop Bell took during his forty years of 
ecumenical activity. We remember equally how Bishop Berggrav could throw 
light on an inextricable situation by a remark which showed his profound 
Christian wisdom. But the greatest thing about that first generation was 
that they expected great things from God and believed that God has something 
better in store for the churches than their present relationships, which are 
as yet semi-ecumenical and do not manifest the full unity which Christ wants 
his Church to have. 

And so we cannot help asking whether that sense of expectation and that 
sense of the inadequacy of our present relations lives as strongly in our genera- 
tion. The ecumenical movement suffers to some extent from its success in that 
in spite of its youth there are many who take it for granted in its present form 
and who do not realize that an ecumenical movement which becomes simply 
an additional part of the ecclesiastical structure, but does not lead to new 
acts of obedience in the realm of unity is a movement that has failed in its 
fundamental objective. 

At this point much depends on the coming generation. There is a definite 
reason for encouragement. I refer to the spontaneous initiative taken by the 
World’s Student Christian Federation to hold next July in Strasbourg a 
student conference wholly devoted to the theme: “The Life and Mission of 
the Church.” In the very thorough process of preparation of this conference 
it has already become clear that this meeting will deal with the fundamental 
issues of the ecumenical movement. We rejoice in the fact that many WCC- 
leaders will participate in that conference and so seek to establish a close link 
with the generation which will have to carry the movement forward in coming 
decades. Similarly our own Youth Department will hold next year in Lau- 
sanne a European Youth Conference which will be the first of several regional 
youth conferences and which will also seek to give young people that ““mountain- 
top vision” (as John R. Mott used to call it) of the comprehensive calling of 
the Church and its mission in and to the world which is the ABC of a dynamic 
ecumenical movement. 
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THE CENTRAL COMMITTEE RESOLUTION 
ON NUCLEAR WEAPONS TESTING 


[At its meeting in Rhodes in August 1959 the WCC’s Central Committee 
adopted the following resolution on nuclear weapons testing. For earlier 
actions on the same subject see The Ecumenical Review, October 1958, p. 80 
and April 1959, p. 307.} 

The WCC has at various times urged the cessation of nuclear weapons 
testing with provision for international inspection and control, notably in 
Statements on Atomic Tests and Disarmament adopted at New Haven in 
1957 by the Central Committee and the Commission of the Churches on 
International Affairs. On reaffirming these former statements in all their 
present relevance, we now as members of the Central Committee call attention 
to certain matters which we consider immediately urgent. 

We urge the powers not to resume tests unilaterally, in order that statesmen 
may have time to achieve agreements and the international situation may not 
deteriorate. A treaty to cease all tests — atmosphere, space and underground 

should be urgently sought, not least since it will represent the beginning 
of specific controls, may lead to measures of disarmament verified by interna- 
tional inspection and control, and will help to eliminate dreaded risks to 
health. 

Tests for peaceful purposes or for more certainly identifying possible 
underground explosions should henceforth be under international control. In 
particular, so long as international control is under discussion, powers which 
have not made tests as yet should not launch them anywhere for military 
purposes. 

We affirm that no nation is justified in deciding on its own responsibility 
to conduct nuclear weapons tests when the people of other nations who have 
not given their consent may have to bear the consequences. Therefore, we 
call upon each nation contemplating tests to give full recognition to this moral 
responsibility as well as to considerations of national defence and international 
security. 

While emphasizing the importance of achieving promptly agreement on 
the cessation of nuclear weapons testing, we again declare that nothing less 
than the abolition of war itself should be the goal of the nations and their 
leaders, of the churches and of all citizens. The attainment of this goal with 


full regard for the claims of justice and freedom constitutes a solemn challenge 
to our particular generation. We welcome the new turn in international events 
brought about by the decision of great powers to engage in consultations at 
the highest level. 

We pray that every opportunity will be seized for a substantial contribution 
to the solution of outstanding problems, to progressive disarmament, and to 
a new confidence among all nations. 
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A NEW TRANSLATION OF THE 1920 MESSAGE 
OF THE ECUMENICAL PATRIARCHATE * 


[This Encyclical, the significance of which is described in the General 
Secretary’s report elsewhere in this number, appeared in January 1920. One 
of the reasons why it did not receive the attention which it deserved was that 
the translation in Western languages did not do justice to the original. The 
editors of this review have therefore prepared the following new translation.] 


“* Unto the Churches of Christ everywhere ” 


““Love one another earnestly from the heart.” 
(I Peter 1. 22) 


Our own church holds that rapprochement ? between the various Christian 
Churches and fellowship’ between them is not excluded by the doctrinal 
differences which exist between them. In our opinion such a rapprochement ! 
is highly desirable and necessary. It would be useful in many ways for the 
real interest of each particular church and of the whole Christian body, and 
also for the preparation and advancement of that blessed union which will 
be completed in the future in accordance with the will of God. We therefore 
consider that the present time is most favourable for bringing forward this 
important question and studying it together. 

Even if in this case, owing to antiquated prejudices, practices or preten- 
sions, the difficulties which have so often jeopardized attempts at reunion in 
the past may arise or be brought up, nevertheless, in our view, since we are 
concerned at this initial stage only with contacts * and rapprochement ?, these 
difficulties are of less importance. If there is good will and intention, they 
cannot and should not create an invincible and insuperable obstacle. 

Wherefore, considering such an endeavour to be both possible and timely, 
especially in view of the hopeful establishment of the League’ of Nations, 


* “Evxixktoc Luvodixy tic ExxAngiac Kwv/médews mpdc tac amavtayod ‘ExxAngolac 
tod Xpiotov. (The first version of this text not being adequately translated a group 
undertook this revised complete one). 

1 The same historic word xoiwwvia (Koinonia) is used in these four places. In the first 
sentence of the message the content shows that it is used in the New Testament meaning of 
partnership or fellowship and not in the sense of “league” (société in French) which is the 
primary meaning in modern Greek. But in the last paragraph but one of the document the 
League (Koinonia) of Nations is used as an example for the relationship which the churches 
should have among themselves and in the last paragraph Koinonia carries therefore both the 
meaning of “fellowship” and of “‘league.”” The covering letter sent with the message makes 
this point even more clearly when it speaks of the formation of a “League of Churches” 
according to the example of the happy establishment of the League of Nations. Archbishop 
Germanos often referred to the message as proposing a “League of Churches.” 

2 mpooeryioic (Proseggisis). 
3 ouvapeia (Sunapheia). 
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we venture to express below in brief our thoughts and our opinion regarding 
the way in which we understand this rapprochement ? and contact * and how 
we consider it to be realizable ; we earnestly ask and invite the judgment and 
the opinion of the other sister churches in the East and of the venerable 
Christian churches in the West and everywhere in the world. 

We believe that the two following measures would greatly contribute to 
the rapprochement * which is so much to be desired and which would be so 
useful, and we believe that they would be both successful and fruitful : 

First, we consider as necessary and indispensable the removal and abolition 
of all the mutual mistrust and bitterness between the different churches which 
arise from the tendency of some of them to entice and proselytize adherents 
of other confessions. For nobody ignores what is unfortunately happening 
today in many places, disturbing the internal peace of the churches, especially 
in the East. So many troubles and sufferings are caused by other Christians 
and great hatred and enmity are aroused, with such insignificant results, by 


this tendency of some to proselytize and entice the followers of other Christian 
confessions. 


After this essential re-establishment of sincerity and confidence between 
the churches, we consider, 


Secondly, that above all, love should be rekindled and strengthened among 


the churches, so that they should no more consider one another as strangers 
and foreigners, but as relatives, and as being a part of the household of Christ 
and “fellow heirs, members of the same body and partakers of the promise 
of God in Christ” (Eph. 3. 6). 

For if the different churches are inspired by love, and place it before 
everything else in their judgments of others and their relationships with them, 
instead of increasing and widening the existing dissensions, they should be 
enabled to reduce and diminish them. By stirring up a right brotherly interest 
in the condition, the well-being and stability of the other churches ; by readiness 
to take an interest in what is happening in those churches and to obtain a 
better knowledge of them, and by willingness to offer mutual aid and help, 
many good things will be achieved for the glory and the benefit both of them- 
selves and of the Christian body. In our opinion, such a friendship and kindly 
disposition towards each other can be shown and demonstrated particularly 
in the following ways : 

a) By the acceptance of a uniform calendar for the celebration of the 

great Christian feasts at the same time by all the churches. 

b) By the exchange of brotherly letters on the occasion of the great feasts 


of the churches’ year as is customary, and on other exceptional occa- 
sions. 


2,3 Cf. notes 2, 3 (page 79). 
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By close relationships between the representatives of all churches 
wherever they may be. 

By relationships between the theological schools and the professors of 
theology ; by the exchange of theological and ecclesiastical reviews, and 
of other works published in each church. 

By exchanging students for further training between the seminaries of 
the different churches. 

By convoking pan-Christian * conferences in order to examine questions 
of common interest to all the churches. 

By impartial and deeper historical study of doctrinal differences both 
by the seminaries and in books. 

By mutual respect for the customs and practices in different churches. 
By allowing each other the use of chapels and cemeteries for the 
funerals and burials of believers of other confessions dying in foreign 
lands. 


By the settlement of the question of mixed marriages between the 
confessions. 

k) Lastly, by whole-hearted mutual assistance for the churches in their 
endeavours for religious advancement, charity and so on. 


Such a sincere and close contact between the churches will be all the more 
useful and profitable for the whole body of the Church, because manifold 
dangers threaten not only particular churches, but all of them. These dangers 
attack the very foundations of the Christian faith and the essence of Christian 
life and society. For the terrible world war which has just finished brought 
to light many unealthy symptoms in the life of the Christian peoples, and often 
revealed great lack of respect even for the elementary principles of justice and 
charity. Thus it worsened already existing wounds and opened other new 
ones of a more material kind, which demand the attention and care of all the 
churches. Alcoholism, which is increasing daily ; the increase of unnecessary 
luxury under the pretext of bettering life and enjoying it ; the voluptuousness 
and lust hardly covered by the cloak of freedom and emancipation of the 
flesh ; the prevailing unchecked licentiousness and indecency in literature, 
painting, the theatre, and in music, under the respectable name of the develop- 
ment of good taste and cultivation of fine art ; the deification of wealth and the 
contempt of higher ideals; all these and the like, as they threaten the very 
essence of Christian societies are also timely topics requiring and indeed 
necessitating common study and cooperation by the Christian churches. 





4 This word rayypiotiavixtivy XCuvedpiwv simply means “embracing all Christians.” 
It was used in the Papal Encyclical Mortalium Animos of 1928 to designate the ecumenical 
movement. 
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Finally, it is the duty of the churches which bear the sacred name of Christ 
not to forget or neglect any longer his new and great commandment of love. 
Nor should they continue to fall piteously behind the political authorities, 
who, truly applying the spirit of the Gospel and of the teaching of Christ, 
have under happy auspices already set-up the so-called League? of Nations 
in order to defend justice and cultivate charity and agreement between the 
nations. 

For all these reasons, being ourselves convinced of the necessity for estab- 
lishing a contact ® and league (fellowship) ' between the churches and believing 
that the other churches share our conviction as stated above, at least as a 
beginning we request each one of them to send us in reply a statement of its 
own judgment and opinion on this matter so that common agreement or 
resolution having been reached, we may proceed together to its realization, and 
thus “‘speaking the truth in love, may grow up into Him in all things, which 
is the head, even Christ ; from whom the whole body fitly joined together 
and compacted by that which every joint supplieth, according to the effectual 
working in the measure of every part, maketh increase of the body unto the 
edifying of itself in love” (Eph. 4. 15, 16). 


In the Patriarchate of Constantinople in the 
month of January in the year of grace 1920. 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE COPTIC 
AND ETHIOPIAN CHURCHES 


[On June 25th 1959 the following agreement was concluded between official 
representatives of the Coptic Church of Egypt and the Church of Ethiopia. 
The importance of the agreement lies in the fact that the head of the Church 
of Ethiopia will henceforth have the rank of Patriarch, that, however, the 
Patriarch of Alexandria remains the spiritual head of the Coptic family of 
churches and that the relationships between the two churches have thus been 
normalized. ] 


Protocol 


The highest aim of all the sons of the See of Saint Mark being to organize 
the affairs of the See and strengthen the traditional bonds between its regions, 
it has proved necessary to take all possible measures to this end, beginning 
with the most important, that of adjusting the relation between the Church 
of Egypt and of Ethiopia, of the See of Saint Mark. 


1,2,3 Cf. notes 1, 2 & 3 (p. 79). 
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The following agreement has been reached between : 


. The Ethiopian Delegation composed of representatives of His Majesty the 
Emperor of Ethiopia and representatives of the Church of Ethiopia. 


. The Coptic Delegation appointed by His Holiness the Pope of Alexandria, 
and Patriarch of the See of Saint Mark, 
and submitted to the sanction of His Holiness. 


1. The Pope of Alexandria, Patriarch of the See of Saint Mark, Successor 
to the Evangelist Saint Mark, is the Highest Spiritual Father of the Church 
of Ethiopia, and must always be an Egyptian Copt of Egyptian Parentage ; 
His permanent seat is the seat of Alexandria, in the region of Egypt; His 
authority is inviolate and His Person above criticism. 

The name of the Pope of Alexandria and Patriarch of the See of Saint 
Mark shall be mentioned in all religious services in Ethiopia. 

The visit of His Holiness the Pope of Alexandria to Ethiopia will be 
welcomed with all the honours and dignity due to His high rank, as First in 
the Church. 

2. Representatives of the Ethiopians, in limited number, will participate 
with the Egyptian electors in the election of the successor to the See of Saint 
Mark. Their number will be determined by His Holiness the Pope. 

3. The “‘Locum Tenens” of the See of Saint Mark, must always be an 
Egyptian Copt of Egyptian Parentage. 

4. The rank of the Metropolitan of the “Established Orthodox Church of 
Ethiopia” (Liga Papasat), Successor to Saint Takle Haymanot, is raised to 
the rank of Patriarch (Reesa Liqana Papasat). 

He should be chosen according to the Laws and traditions of the See of 
Saint Mark of Alexandria, from among Ethiopian Monks, not above the rank 
of Komos. This principle also applies to the whole See of Saint Mark. 

5. When the Patriarch (Reesa Ligqana Papasat) of the Ethiopian Church 
has been elected in accordance with Canonical Law of the Church and when 
his election has been approved and confirmed by His Majesty the Emperor of 
Ethiopian, his consecration and investiture shall be performed in accordance 
with the law of the Church, by the Pope and Patriarch who occupies the Chair 
of Saint Mark of Alexandria. 

6. The Patriarch (Reesa Liqana Papasat) of Ethiopia is authorized to 
consecrate Archbishops and Bishops in such places as may be requisite for the 
Church of Ethiopia; it being fundamental that before their consecration the 
elected Archbishops and Bishops take the written pledge. 

This signed oath will be sent to the Pope of Alexandria, Patriarch of the 
See of Saint Mark, immediately after their election has been approved by 
His Majesty the Emperor of Ethiopia. 
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7. The Patriarch (Reesa Liqana Papasat) of Ethiopia, in order to effect 
their official registration by the Pope, shall send together with the signed 
oath, particulars and biography of Archbishops and Bishops and their respec- 
tive dioeeses. 

The Pope shall cause to be sent to all the regions of the See biographies of 
all Archbishops and Bishops of the See of Saint Mark, with indication of their 
dioceses. 

8. Whenever the Pope desires to hold a convention to deal with matters 
of doctrine or matters affecting the general See of Saint Mark, He will inform 
the Patriarch of Ethiopia (Reesa Liqana Papasat) and constitute a General 
Holy Synod, from among the Archbishops and Bishops of the Regional Holy 
Synods of the See of Saint Mark, to decide on these questions. 

Likewise, decision upon any matter that affects the Pope of Alexandria, 
Patriarch of the See of Saint Mark, or asperses to his sanctity, shall be made 
by this Holy Synod. 

9. The Patriarch (Reesa Liqana Papasat) of Ethiopia, in the life-time of 
the Pope of Alexandria, Patriarch of the See of Saint Mark, shall always 
occupy the second position in standing after the Pope. In the event of the 
death of the Pope of Alexandria, the Patriarch (Reesa Liqana Papasat) of 
Ethiopia shall occupy the second position in standing after the “‘Locum 
Tenons” of the See of Saint Mark. 


10. In order to make permanent the spiritual connections existing between 
the Church of Egypt, and the Church of Ethiopia, exchange of teachers and 
students in the sphere of religious education, and similarly, in respect of 
monastic life, exchange of monks, will be effected. 


11. The following will be subject to future consultations between His 
Holiness the Pope, and the Patriarch (Reesa Ligqana Papasat) of Ethiopia : 
(a) To determine the creation of new dioceses for the See of Saint Mark 
outside the present existing regions, which are for their occupants, 

and the consecration of Archbishops and Bishops by the Patriarch of 
Ethiopia (Reesa Liqana Papasat) for these new dioceses, whenever the 
question is raised by the Patriarch (Reesa Ligqana Papasat) of Ethiopia. 

To determine the setting up of special committees to study matters of 


spiritual development and of religious studies, and of organizing 
missions. 


12. Any stipulations contained in the decisions of the Holy Synod, namely 


those of July 1948, which would not be in accordance with the present agree- 
ment, are annulled. 


Cairo, June 25th, 1959. Baouna 18th, 1675. Sane 18th, 1951. 
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A REPORT ON 
RESPONSIBLE PARENTHOOD AND THE POPULATION PROBLEM 


{In a report received by the Central Committee of the WCC in its 1956 
meeting at Galyateté, Hungary, the need for further ecumenical study and 
consideration of the population problem and the related question of “family 
planning” was emphasized. The implications of mounting population pres- 
sures for programmes of economic and social development were also stressed 
by officers of the Commission of the Churches on International Affairs in 
their report to the Central Committee at its meeting in Nyborg in 1958. 
Officers of the WCC and International Missionary Council subsequently 
asked Dr. Norman Goodall to convene a study group to give preliminary 
consideration to these questions and to offer advice regarding further action 
by the WCC. 

The study group on “Responsible Parenthood and the Population Prob- 
lem” met at Mansfield College, Oxford, 12-15 April 1959. The 21 members 
and consultants, including theologians, doctors, economists and students of 
international affairs, were drawn from the main confessions represented in the 
WCC. Geographically, the members came from five European countries, the 
United States, Nigeria, India and the Philippines. Dr. Richard M. Fagley, 
Executive Secretary of the CCIA, served as secretary of the group. 

The report of the study group, except for procedural recommendations 
addressed specifically to the officers of the WCC and IMC, is given below. 
It has not been adopted by any committee of the WCC and does not represent 
the official views of the Council. The Executive Committee has, however, 
authorized its publication as a document for study and it is here printed for 
this purpose. Comments upon it — especially from member churches of the 
WCC — are invited. Any further action on the subject by the WCC will 
depend upon the judgment of the Executive and Central Committees.] 


I. The contemporary setting 


1. It has become a truism to speak of a world in crisis. The struggle for 
self-determination, for dignity and freedom of peoples round the globe, the 
economic and technological revolution and the emerging of a world-wide 
industrial society, these are a few of the facts with which we must learn to live. 

2. The larger crisis of our time is reflected in families throughout the 
whole wide earth. Different regions and different nations produce varying 
problems, but nowhere is the family unaffected. It, too, is in crisis. The 
emancipation of women and the growing acceptance of partnership between 
men and women are revolutionizing the previously masculine-dominated social 
structures which now appear so patently unjust. Under pressures within and 
without, age-old patterns of family relations are disintegrating on every side. 
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Out of the ruins of the old must be built the new, but built on foundations 
of respect and dignity and freedom, not of servitude, injustice and conflict. 

3. The rapid improvement and extension of much-needed public health 
programmes in all continents are bringing dramatic reductions in death rates, 
particularly in areas where high fertility has hitherto been offset by a tragically 
high mortality. The world confronts a doubling of the present number of 
people before the end of this century, and is at present experiencing an annual 
increase of 50 million persons. While the effects of the mounting population 
pressures are felt throughout the world, the main thrust is occurring in the 
economically less developed regions of earth, and indeed may be intensified by 
the first stages of industrialization. The crisis here stems less from the size of 
the human increase in relation to potential resources, than from the rapidity 
of the increase in relation to the present and practicable rate of development 
of available resources. 

4. The social, political, economic and even religious repercussions of this 
population explosion are vast and grave. Its shock waves buffet countless 
human families. Nor is there an easy or quick solution to this crisis. Indeed, 
it seems probable that only a wise combination of vigorous economic and social 
development aided by substantial technical and financial assistance, the easing 
of certain pressures by means of migration, the wide development of education, 
as well as the extension of “family planning” can hope to offer an acceptable 
answer. 

5. Living in such a world and confronted with such problems the Church 
bears her continuing witness that God is at work, as he has been since the 
dawn of creation. The Church has survived past times of troubles and stands 
fast in faith towards the future. The concern of Christian faith for the family 
is not a new one, born out of the travails of the present. From the very 
beginning the Church has seen itself as the Family of families, and has known 
that the Christian witness is necessary and effective in the home, in the rela- 
tionships between husband and wife, between parents and children. Through- 
out the centuries Christians have sought to relate the eternal truths of the 
Gospel to the problems and perils of their times. Yet it must be confessed 
that in the past Christian thought has, especially in the area of the family and 
its relationships, often clung to tradition without taking into account new 
knowledge. In the current age, God is calling upon us not to desert the eternal 


Christian truth, but to apply it to the changing circumstances of the modern 
world. 


6. We recognize the wide dimensions of the challenge, social, political, 
economic, medical and educational, and we welcome the fact that various 
agencies, national and international, are devoting their attention to them. 
Responsible parenthood does not in itself provide a solution to all problems 
of social and economic development, including the certainty of rapidly 
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increasing world population. The application of science and technical progress 
in agriculture and industry and the maintenance of peace and international 
cooperation will have to play a major role. On the other hand, no acceptable 
solution seems in sight without responsibility taken by individual parents. 
In this short report, we attempt to offer what seem to us some fundamental 
Christian principles on which those who are in Christ may base their personal 
decisions in faith gnd not in fear. The family embodies the most intimate of 
all personal relations and has a rightful privacy of its own, but in these days 
of annihilated distances and common cause the Christian family must open 
itself to the wider claims of the world and learn to live responsibly in the love 
of God, the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ and the communion of the Holy 
Spirit. 


Ii. Contribution towards an ecumenical consensus 


7. We have been impressed and encouraged by the evidence of a growing 
sense of responsibility for the family on the part of churches and councils in 
the ecumenical movement. Within the past decade there have been a number 
of important statements on Christian marriage and parenthood, and addi- 
tional studies are being undertaken. A compendium of quotations from 
documents received is appended to this report. 

8. Particular reference should be made to the 1958 Lambeth Conference 
Report and related resolutions, on The Family in Contemporary Society and 
to the preparatory volume under the same title. The ecumenical movement as 
a whole is indebted to this undertaking for the serious way in which the prob- 
lems of the family have been approached and for the substantive contribution 
made to a Christian response. 

9. The degree of agreement found in the available statements of various 
communions is striking, and indeed significant in terms of a prospective 
consensus within the ecumenical movement. Yet we are also mindful of the 
partial character of the evidence so far received. Our information is incomplete 
and the known silence of important Christian bodies may have diverse mean- 
ings. We have in mind in this connection the Orthodox Church, the churches 
and councils in many parts of Asia, Africa and Latin America, churches in 
communist countries, as well as some of the churches in the West. The action 
of the WCC Central Committee at Galyateté (1956) in recognizing the need 
for more serious ecumenical consideration and study of the population prob- 
lem, and the related question of family planning, is still highly relevant. 

10. These facts, however, do not minimize the import of the beginnings 
that have been made. The combined testimony of the churches that have 
spoken provides a thesis for future ecumenical study and action. It may be 
well to note briefly a few of the recurrent themes in the statements at hand, 
which indicate their common tenor. 
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There is repeated stress on the spiritual character of true matrimony, 
expressed in physical union and transcending it. The “two become one” 
is part of God’s grace, to be accepted as a mystery and lived in faith. 

The family likewise is surrounded by grace. Children are the gift of 
God, and procreation is sharing in God’s creation. 

Christian marriage and family life are consequently described in terms 
of responsibility ; the mutuality of husband and wife, the loving care of 
parents for children, the love and respect of children for parents, the duties 
of the family in the service of society, the obligations of all to God and 
His Church. There is repeated emphasis on the applicability of principles 
of stewardship to procreation within the marriage bond, and on the duty 
of the Church to inculcate such principles. 

True marriage and parenthood are seen at the same time to be part 
of the realm of Christian freedom. This means freedom from sensuality 
and selfishness which enslave. It also means considerable latitude of 
choice, when the motives are right, in regard to mutually acceptable and 
non-injurious means to avert or defer conception. Marital freedom, 
indeed, is the pre-condition of marital responsibility. 

11. The principles embodied in the available statements provide significant 
material for further work by the churches, councils and agencies of the ecumen- 
ical movement. To aid that process, we advance considerations which, despite 


possible differences as to detail, and except as noted below’, find general 
assent among the members of this study group. 


Ill. The meaning of responsible parenthood 


12. Marriage as a divine institution can be described in biblical terms as a 


covenanted relationship within which man and woman receive the grace, 
security and joy promised by God to those who are faithful to it. Marriage 
is the “‘great mystery” which yet illumines for men the covenant or marriage 
of Yahweh with Israel (Hosea 2. 19 f.), and of Christ with his Bride, the 
Church (Ephesians 5. 23-33, Revelation 21. 9 ; 22. 17). 

13. The Christian marriage relationship is a covenant, entered into with 
sacrifice in the joyful giving of each to the other ; it is confirmed by the exchange 
of vows to which God’s promised blessing is attached ; it has its own rules 
or commandments related by God’s ordinance to the nature of man and 
woman and to the relationship between them. Like every other part of 





1 The historic and doctrinal position of the Orthodox Church necessitates, at certain 
important points, a different approach to this subject from that reflected in the general 
course of this statement. The Orthodox member of the group, while sharing the concern 
of the group and contributing fully to its deliberations, drew attention to “the different 
teaching and practice of the Orthodox Church, which holds that parents have not the right 
to prevent the creative process of matrimonial intercourse; also, that God entrusted to 


them this responsibility for childbearing, with full confidence that his Providence would 
take care of material and other needs.” 
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human life, it is redeemed by Christ, it is preserved by his forgiveness, it is 
enriched beyond human measure by the Holy Spirit dwelling in the husband 
and wife as members of the Body of Christ, the Church. 

14. Thus the covenanted relationship of husband and wife within marriage, 
is, in the purpose of God, one of total commitment, a total giving of self and 
a total acceptance of the other, resulting in a union, spiritual and physical, 
described in the Bible as becoming “‘one flesh.”” The terms of this union are 
not those of a human contract. In the biblical narration the ordinance of 
marriage is integrated with the very creation of man and woman as such ; 
so its terms, as given by God, are proper to the nature of man and woman, 
and to the nature of their union. Companionship and parenthood are therefore 
established together as the purposes of marriage from the beginning, with 
sexual union as the ordained servant of both. Marriage has its fulness where 
both are attained (Gen. 2. 18-25; Matt. 19. 4 ff. ; 13 ff.). 

15. The social, cultural and economic circumstances surrounding mar- 
riage and family life vary widely from region to region and from age to age. 
The formation of the family, and of companionship within it, varies accord- 
ingly ; so does the area of life open to personal decision. The gift of dominion 
to mankind, within the created order of which mankind is part (Gen. 1. 28), 
reinforced by the command to man to love the Lord God with all his mind 
(Luke 10. 27), calls upon us to extend this area of decision in humble accord- 
ance with our knowledge. Knowledge is thus a liberating gift of God, to be 
used for the glory of God, in accordance with his will for men. Such use of 
improved medical knowledge has brought a drastic reduction of infant mortal- 
ity, and this is to be accepted gratefully as coming from God ; at the same 
time it affects deeply the size of the family and the rate of population growth, 
and has therefore created a new area for responsible decision. 

16. Our concern is therefore with the responsible use of knowledge in 
family life, particularly in relation to the procreation and nurture of children. 
A knowledge of the relation of sexual love to the procreative process gives 
to a couple the power, and therefore the responsibility, to lift the begetting 
of children out of the realm of biological accident, or “fate,” into the realm 
of personal decision — which is also the realm of grace, where man is free 
to wait upon God and consciously to respond to his will. Carried further, 
it enables husband and wife to decide, within the Providence of God, whether 
any one act of intercourse shall be for the enrichment or expression of their 
personal relationship only, or for the begetting of a child also. 

17. That these two purposes of the act are thus separable, within the 
divine ordinance of the marriage covenant, is evident from the nature of the 
act itself, which is known to fulfil the first when it is incapable of fulfilling the 
second, either through sterility, or in times of periodic infertility and after the 
age of child-bearing in woman. Sexual intercourse within marriage has in 
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itself a goodness given by God, even when there is neither the possibility nor 
the immediate intention to beget children. 

18. Given this responsibility of choice, founded upon knowledge, wha 
considerations are to guide a Christian husband and wife in the exercise of 
it? They would surely begin with the general ordinance of God for the mar- 
riage covenant, integrating the power of parenthood with the expression of 
sexual love ; so parenthood will be normal and right for them, unless there 
are specific and compelling indications against it, as. for example, a valid 
threat to the wife’s life or health. 

19. This obligation— or fulfilment — accepted, the questions may 
remain, “‘How many children ?’’, “At what intervals ?” Here the considera- 
tions involve : 


(a) the integrity of the marriage : every decision should be a joint one of 
husband and wife, made in faith and prayer and after deliberation in 
love. 
the claims of children as persons in their own right : they are to be 
valued, not primarily as economic or social assets or even to assure 
the comfort of parents in old age or (as is believed in some Asian 
societies) their beatitude after death ; but as persons with a right to 
parental care in infancy and youth and to a proper equipment from 
society to serve God fully in it themselves. 
the witness of a Christian family in society : the Christian family, as 
a cell in the Body of Christ, has a unique vocation and power to 
exhibit the fruit of the Spirit, often in what are humanly regarded as 
the most adverse physical conditions — a witness especially needed in 
a non-Christian or sub-Christian society. To say this is in no way 
to deny the complementary witness of celibacy, to which the Christian 
life adds new power and significance in many societies. 
the needs of the social order of which the family forms part : there are 
factors of special urgency in regions where a rapid multiplication of 
population co-exists with poverty, insufficient supplies of food and 
other necessities of life, and a low potential for rapid economic 
development : responsible parenthood has to take account of these. 
Church tradition : When deciding in conscience, Christians would have 
proper regard to the teaching or tradition, if any, of their own church, 
and then offer their own decision to God in faith. 


20. What considerations should guide parents in the means they employ 
for the responsible exercise of their procreative power ? Responsible parent- 
hood begins with responsible marriage. Biological maturity alone is not the 
only criterion of readiness for marriage. Life in the Christian community 
ought to have prepared the young man and woman to raise their sexual 
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relationship above the domination of mere biological impulse, and to have 
dominion over it. Further, in the life of grace, not only chastity before mar- 
riage but also periodic continence within it, when freely accepted by both the 
spouses, are virtues of positive worth attainable by Christian people. 

21. But this is by no means the whole of the answer. The extremely high 
rates of abortion in many regions, Eastern and Western, with their toll of 
human suffering and violation of personality, testify to a tragic determination 
among parents to find some means, however bad, to prevent unwanted births. 
The Christian conscience cannot approve of abortion, involving as it does the 


destruction of human life — unless, of course, the termination of a pregnancy 
is necessary to save the life of the mother. 
22 


“Life,” however, does not begin until the sperm has fertilized the 
ovum and conception has taken place. Knowing this, what means may 
Christians properly employ to prevent an individual act of intercourse from 
resulting in conception? Granted that the attempt may rightfully be made, 
there appears to be no moral distinction between the means now known 
and practised, by the use whether of estimated periods of infertility, or of 
artificial barriers to the meeting of sperm and ovum — or, indeed, of drugs 
which would, if made effective and safe, inhibit or control ovulation in a 
calculable way. It remains that the means employed be acceptable to both 
husband and wife in Christian conscience, and that, on the best evidence 
available, they do neither physical or emotional harm. Here we would quote 
some words of a Committee of the Lambeth Conference of the Bishops of 
the Anglican Communion of 1958: 

It must be emphasized once again that family planning ought to be 
the result of thoughtful and prayerful Christian decision. Where it is, 
Christian husbands and wives need feel no hesitation in offering their 
decision humbly to God and following it with a clear conscience. The 
means of family planning are in large measure matters of clinical and 
aesthetic choice, subject to the requirement that they be admissible to the 
Christian conscience. Scientific studies can rightly help, and do, in assess- 
ing the effects and the usefulness of any particular means ; and Christians 
have every right to use the gifts of science for proper ends. 

23. In conclusion we may quote also Resolution 115 of the same Confer- 
ence, based on the report of this committee : 

The Conference believes that the responsibility for deciding upon the 
number and frequency of children has been laid by God upon the con- 
sciences of parents everywhere: that this planning, in such ways as are 
mutually acceptable to husband and wife in Christian conscience, is a 
right and important factor in Christian family life and should be the result 
of positive choice before God. Such responsible parenthood, built on 
obedience to all the duties if marriage, requires a wise stewardship of the 
resources and abilities of the family as well as a thoughtful consideration 
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of the varying population needs and problems of society and the claims 

of future generations. 

24. It is to be observed that such deliberation, and such estimation of 
human, spiritual and social values, as has been outlined above, is well nigh 
impossible in some of the regions where they are most urgently required. 
Where there is grinding poverty, a high birth rate, high death rate and high 
infant mortality, a fatalistic attitude to birth as to death is almost inevitable, 
and a high valuation of human personality is difficult to attain. Christians in 
wealthier regions have a duty to ponder, and to act upon, this truth in order 
to help their fellows in less developed lands towards conditions in which 
they can enjoy the freedom to make personal decisions of this sort, and to 
exercise responsible parenthood for themselves. To secure this help, the 
Christian is led by his faith to consider such matters as the need for capital 
investment and hence his opportunities as a citizen for political action. The 
command to love thy neighbour as thyself (Levit. 19. 18 ; Luke 10. 27) is thus 
relevant at all points : it defines the duty of spouse to spouse ; of parents to 
their own children and of children to parents ; of families to other families 
in society ; of churches to churches ; and of nations to nations. 


REPORT ON THE 
INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON RAPID SOCIAL CHANGE 
THESSALONICA, GREECE 


An international study conference on “Christian Action in Rapid Social 
Change : Dilemmas and Opportunities” was held in Thessalonica, Greece, from 
July 25 to August 2, under the auspices of the World Council of Churches. 
This was the latest and perhaps the most important event in the World Coun- 
cil’s study of rapid social change, which began in 1955. The purpose of the 
Thessalonica meeting was to bring together the findings of the many regional 
and national studies started under this programme, and to arrive at some 
conclusions regarding the nature of the responsibility which Christians have 
in the present change taking place in Africa, Asia, and Latin America. It is 
too soon to estimate the real results of this conference. But it provided a 
unique opportunity for an international discussion of some difficult issues 
and therein perhaps lies its immediate significance to the churches. 


Structure and programme of the conference 


The conference was attended by 146 participants. It was therefore the 
largest and most representative ecumenical conference to be held since the 
Evanston Assembly. Approximately half of the participants were from 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America, with the rest from Europe and North 
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America. There were 14 African Christian participants, the largest number 
ever to attend an international ecumenical meeting. 

The majority of the participants (eighty-six) were laymen: economists, 
businessmen, labour leaders, sociologists, educators, and students of social 
change : 15 were local pastors, 16 were mission board leaders from the West, 
and the remainder were theologians, church administrators, and others con- 
cerned with Christian social thought and action. For perhaps a full half 
of them this conference was their first experience of such an international 
ecumenical gathering. 

Such a diverse group, meeting together for the first time, naturally raised 
many problems of communication, but fortunately the meeting took place 
in a setting which contributed to intimate, friendly discussion. Anatolia 
College is a quiet residential college on the rough hill-sides a few miles outside 
the city of Thessalonica. This secluded and near-Asian site provided an 
appropriate setting for these discussions. 

The chairman of the conference was Professor E. de Vries, who for four 
years has guided the rapid social change study, as chairman of the special 
committee of consultants, which was set up for this purpose. The conference 
was divided into three working sections for discussion and consideration of 
the three main subjects into whic the main theme had been divided: 


I. Man in Rapid Social-Cultural Change. 
II. Christian Responsibility in Economic Development. 
III. Christian Responsibility in Political Action in Rapid Social Change. 


Mr. Korula Jacob, the general secretary of the Christian Council of India 
was chairman of group I, and Professor K. A. Busia, a sociologist and political 
leader of Ghana, was rapporteur. Professor Mikio Sumiya, an economist 
from Japan was chairman of group II, and Mr. Henry Makulu, an African 
educationalist, was rapporteur. Dr. Edward Rogers, of the Methodist Con- 
ference of Great Britain, was chairman of group III, with Dr. John C. Ben- 
nett, professor of Christian Ethics, Union Theological Seminary, New York, 
and Mr. M. M. Thomas, associate general secretary of the Christian Institute 
for the Study of Religion and Society, India, as rapporteur and secretary. 


New ecumenical contact with the Orthodox Church of Greece 


The Thessalonica conference also provided a new ecumenical contact 
with the Greek Orthodox Church. This was the first major ecumenical study 
conference to be held in Greece since the formation of the World Council 
of Churches and it aroused much interest in the Greek Church and outside. 
The entire conference attended, on the first Sunday morning, the liturgy 
celebrated in the Church of St. Sophia, the Church of the Holy Wisdom in 
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Thessalonica. And the Metropolitan of Thessalonica not only welcomed the 
participants but visited the conference. 

At the opening session at the Aristotelian University of Thessalonica, three 
addresses vy our Greek Orthodox hosts were particularly noteworthy. The 
Metropolitan of Thessalonica, His All Holiness Panteleimon, spoke of the 
great joy of the Church of Thessalonica at having the conference in this 
historic place. The Metropolitan, noted in Greece for his ecumenical 
interest and his concern for social welfare, expressed his hope that the con- 
ference would help to interpret the responsibility of the Christian world in 
the light of the Scriptures, by studying “the possibilities, the means, and 
the ways of Christian contribution to the countries which seek after radical 
and important social changes.” 

The main address from the host country was given by Mr. Stephanos 
Stephanopoulos, a member of the Greek Parliament and former vice-president 
of the Cabinet. He urged the disassociation of Christianity from any particular 
social system. “It is as far from the materialist capitalism which exploits 
man as it is from totalitarian communism which suffocates him.” He warned 
the conference that “in the light of the Gospel, Christians should face the 
anti-Christian attitudes of the West which have betrayed the values of Chris- 
tianity.” 

The Deputy Prime Minister of Greece, Mr. Panayotis Kanellopoulos, 
also addressed the meeting. He spoke about the struggle to preserve freedom 
in Greece in the years after the war and he said that on the basis of this 
experience “the Greek nation has the right to warn the wealthy nations and 
to tell them that freedom is in danger when social justice is not established 
among nations.” 


Opening speeches, Bible studies, evening panel discussions and lectures 


The first two days of the conference were devoted to a series of opening 
lectures on the basic theological and moral issue of rapid social change. 
Professor de Vries gave the first lecture on “What Happens to Man in Rapid 


Social Change.” He pointed to the way in which social change affects man 
and his traditional relations to nature, to his work, and to his fellow man. 
With the break-up of old customs and beliefs, people living in new industrial 
societies are “thrown back upon themselves, more alone, more isolated.” 
The need is for responsible emancipation which would help people to stand 
on their own feet, in contrast both to the attempt to crush out the old society, 
and the quicker the better, and the opposite tendency to try to hold to the 
status quo or to take refuge in the dreams of a glorious past. He maintained 
that “if there is one organization in the world that can help in real emancipa- 


tion, it is the Church.” “There are few people,” said Dr. de Vries, “‘who 
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can distinguish the dreams of yesterday and tomorrow from the task of learn- 
ing to live in the reality of today. Christianity cannot help people to do 
this, unless we underline the importance of emancipation. We are in the 
midst of disintegration and must stand for responsible emancipation, for 
coming through to a real self-determination of human beings.” 

The conference then heard two opening addresses on “Christian Ultimates, 
Human Dilemmas and Social Responsibility in Rapid Social Change,” by 
Professor H. D. Wendland, professor of New Testament Ethics in the Uni- 
versity of Miinster, and by Mr. M. M. Thomas of India. These dealt with 
the problem of rethinking Christian ethics in relation to the social problems 
confronting Christians in Asia, Africa and Latin America. The opening 
lectures were completed with two addresses on “The Relationship of Economic 
Factors to Christian Responsibility in Social Action” by Mr. D. L. Munby, 
reader in economics in the University of Oxford, and “The Relationship 
of Cultural Factors to Christian Responsibility in Social Action” by Professor 
K. A. Busia, formerly head of the Department of Sociology, University 
College of Ghana. 

All of these lectures dealt with the problem of defining Christian respon- 
sibility in terms which do justice to the ultimate imperatives of the Gospel 
and the complexities of social change in Africa and Asia today. It is expected 
that a number of these essays will be published. 

During the first four mornings there was a forty-five minute period of 
Bible study on biblical themes relevant to the problems of social change. 
Two of these were given by Mr. Philip Potter, executive secretary of the 
Youth Department of the World Council of Churches on “The Prophetic 
View of the Life of the People of God in Society,’ (Micah 6. 1-8) and “The 
Sovereignty of God over the World and the Church in Righteousness” (Revela- 
tion 19. 1-10) and two by Dr. W. A. Visser *t Hooft, the general secretary 
of the World Council of Churches on “‘Life is more than Goods” (Luke 12. 13- 
31) and “The Dimensions of Responsible Christian Life’’ (Matthew 25. 31-46). 

Each evening, the conference met in plenary to hear informational ad- 
dresses on the problems of Christian Responsibility in Africa, Asia and Latin 
America. One of the most notable of these was delivered in the evening on 
Africa, when Dr. G. Kiano, a leading young African nationalist from Kenya, 
spoke about the task of the churches in Africa. He said that social changes 
were not taking place fast enough for the taste of most Africans and he 
outlined the wide range of social and economic problems resulting from 
social change in many parts of Africa and on which action is needed. And 
he asked, what of the responses of the Church? “Today most nationalist 
leaders have respect for the Church, but this respect will be lost if Africans 
are not helped toward economic advance and ‘freedom’... The Christian 
Church must be peaceful but militant. We are not.” 
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In addition to these lectures, there were evening panel discussions on the 
Church’s response to the problems of rapid social change in a particular 
regional situation (Northern Rhodesia); and an evening was devoted to a 
panel discussion on the problems of youth in the midst of social change and 
“The Cooperation of Men and Women in Situations of Social Change.” 
On another evening, Dr. Virgil Sly, chairman of the Division of Foreign 
Missions of the National Council of Churches in the USA, spoke on “‘Missions 
and Rapid Social Change.” 


The findings of the conference 


As indicated above, the work of the conference was done in three working 
groups. These began meeting on the second day of the conference. Their 
assignment was to formulate some conclusions regarding the Christian wit- 
ness in social change and their discussions were based on a series of preparatory 
papers which had been circulated in advance of the conference. Their work 
resulted in three reports which were presented to plenary sessions of the 
conference and in the light of comments, later revised by a drafting committee 
and integrated into a 58-page report soon to be published by the World 
Council of Churches. This report covers a wide range of issues and there 
is not space here to report in detail on the scope of these papers or the debate 
which they provoked when brought before the entire meeting. But a few 
examples may be cited to show the kind of issues which arose in the debate and 
some of the important areas of agreement and disagreement in the conference. 

Perhaps the most strenuous and difficult discussion took place on the 
question of nationalism. How shall we as Christians interpret and understand 
Asian and African nationalism? What is the responsibility of Christians 
in Africa and Asia and what is the relation of Christians and people in the 
West to these emerging nationalisms? In the discussion of these questions 
Christians from the West pointed to the dangers of nationalism and the 
need for the Church to remain critical of aggressive nationalism and to remind 
nations of the need for increasing cooperation in an interdependent world. 
But participants from Asia and Africa emphasized the importance of nation- 
hood as the means by which all people have come “to express their own 
group individuality and make what they consider to be their special con- 
tribution to the world.” The conference came finally to an agreement on a 
text which includes the following passages : 


“The nationalism of hitherto subject peoples and races gives tangible 
form to their awakening to a sense of human dignity and their struggle 
to discover and express their corporate selfhood. This nationalism finds 
the focus of its unity in the sense of a common fate and common fight, 
that is, in their common determination to free themselves from alien 
political domination and racial discrimination.” 
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*“... even a legitimate movement of nationalism expressing the urge 
for political freedom or for nation-making has in it the seeds of perver- 
sion... even the most constructive nationalism needs to be guarded 
from the domination of destructive tendencies... Very often the struggle 
of the idea and methods of responsible nationalism against irresponsibility 
within is as acute as its fight against external enemies.” (The statement 


then goes on to list some of the points at which the struggle for respon- 
sible nationalism is weakened.) 


Another point which aroused much discussion on the floor of the con- 
ference was our Christian evaluation of the methods of economic develop- 


ment in Communist countries. This discussion lead, eventually, to the follow- 
ing statement : 


“The results already achieved in Russia and the gigantic effort to 
transform a nation in China makes Communism appealing as a quick 
method of achieving economic development, securing structural social 
changes and satisfying national pride, albeit at a high cost in terms of 
the dignity and freedom of the human spirit. It is indeed a tragedy that 
Marxist Communism which is in so many ways effective in securing social 
and economic changes, should involve such total ideological claims... 
These total ideological claims in Communism Christians must reject.” 
(The statement goes on to outline the Christian view of the possibilities 


and problems in democratic methods for achieving economic development.) 


A theological point arousing much discussion, concerned the Christian 
attitude toward the development of the world’s Resources. To what extent 
can Christians affirm that the development of economic life through indus- 
trialization and expansion of national income is a Christian obligation? A 
statement to the effect that “Economic growth takes place by God’s grace 
and under God’s providence and judgment” was challenged by several theo- 
logians who argued that this seemed to give a blessing to all economic and 
material growth of whatever kind and for whatever purpose. It must be affirmed 
that no satisfactory answer for this question was discovered, and it is the 
experience of this conference that there is lacking today in Christian ethics 
and Christian theology, interpretation of the meaning of providence and 
grace in relation to economic development which helps to clarify the problem 
of Christian responsibility. The Thessalonica statement declares that Chris- 
tians are often fearful of the new life offered by economic development, prefer- 
ring to live in the world of poverty, to which they have been used. “So much 
of Christian tradition is built upon the foundation of previous static and 
agricultural societies that we need to be particularly alert lest we fail to come 
to terms with the new opportunities we believe God is setting before us.” 

On these and other points we discovered at Thessalonica that there is 
much need for further study if Christians are to be able to speak intelligently 
and clearly on the profound moral and spiritual issues raised by social change. 


7 
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Christian action for the future 


Ecumenical “study” of rapid social change has always been aimed at 
helping to see the new lines of action for churches and individual Christians 
in the present situation, and at the Thessalonica Conference a number of 


imaginative action projects which are needed, and which can be undertaken 


by Christians today, were suggested. These suggestions developed especially 


from special meetings of regional and national groups to discuss their follow- 
up of the rapid social change study. Perhaps the most important of these 
was the meeting of participants from Africa, Asia, and Latin America under 
the joint chairmanship of Sir Francis Ibiam, chairman of the Continuation 
Committee of the All-Africa Church conference, and Dr. D. T. Niles, general 
secretary of the East Asia Christian Conference. This meeting resulted in 
a list of recommendations which was presented to the entire conference. 
Reporting for this group, Sir Francis Ibiam said they recommended that 
“thought be given to the setting up of an international fund under international 
control for helping to continue the study; to help the implementation of 
regional and national programmes ; and to promote experiments in Christian 
technical assistance.” They also made suggestions for the follow-up of the 
study in specific regions. 

This group of participants also “requested this conference to ask the 
Central Committee of the World Council of Churches to protest against the 
projected atomic test in the Sahara and instruct the CCIA to take appropriate 
action.”’ This request was transmitted to the officers of the WCC’s Central 
Committee by the officers of the conference. 

From other areas came additional proposals for further action and study. 
A meeting of participants from Latin America, Canada and the USA 
suggested exploring the possibility of a western hemisphere conference on 
rapid social change. Mr. Musa Nasir of Jordan made a statement to the 
conference on the need for more attention to the conditions in the rural 
areas of Arab countries. He urged that the Church help create the leader- 
ship for rural development and use its resources to bring about a new approach 
to the social and economic problems of the area. He urged that the churches 
should become better informed about the great social and economic needs 
of the Arab world and he recommended practical steps which could be taken 
to show the Arab world this deep Christian concern. 

The conference report also includes a number of practical recommenda- 
tions regarding the problems on which further study is needed or where 
action is needed to implement study. It is stated for example that “‘on racial 
issues the ecumenical perspective is a tremendous asset. The conference 
urges the World Council of Churches to provide ways of making available 
the resources of all the churches to those who are in positions of special 
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difficulty. It suggests that the importance of this issue warrants the creation 
of a special portfolio or department.” 

In another recommendation the conference declared that “in view of the 
serious need in preparing the clergy and laity and particularly youth for 
their new political and social responsibilities, more emphasis should be given 
to training in Christian social ethics. The churches’ educational and training 
institutions need to be evaluated in the light of this need.” 

It will be evident from these few examples that the Thessalonica conference 
has produced many new ideas for a more effective Christian witness by the 
ecumenical movement and by the individual churches. In the report the 
reader will find many challenges to the Church to discover new and creative 
expressions of Christian love for man in the present situation. 


Other phases of Thessalonica 


There are many other facets of the Thessalonica meeting which should 
be mentioned in this report to do full justice to the variety and the complexity 
of the problems discussed. Mention might be made of the exchange of state- 
ments by the Rev. A. M. Meiring, a leader of the Dutch Reformed Church 
of the Transvaal and Dr. Arthur W. Blaxall, former secretary of the Chris- 
tian Council of South Africa in reply to some remarks of Dr. Kiano of Kenya 


on the attitude of Christians in South Africa on questions of race segregation 
and discrimination. And reference could be made to the important statement 
made by Miss Margery Perham of Oxford University, on the need to main- 
tain a balanced view of the role of Colonial Government in areas of rapid 
social change. Some of these statements will be published in ecumenical 
periodicals during the coming winter. 

Perhaps this report will suffice to indicate how seriously and how vigor- 
ously the conference entered into the task of trying to discern the Christian 
duty in relation to problems where there is great need for new Christian 
wisdom fortified with great imagination. (Copies of the Thessalonica con- 
ference report will be available about October 15th, from the World Council 
of Churches, Geneva. Price: Sw. Fr. 2.50 per copy.) 
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The Thessalonica Conference on Rapid Social Change, August 19-27 


The Thessalonica Conference represented the culmination of the intensive work 
on the Christian responsibility for areas of rapid social change in Asia, Africa 
and Latin America which the Department on Church and Society had done 
during the last five years. That this work has been of such high quality and 
that the report issued by the Thessalonica Conference itself is a very substantial 
contribution to the world-wide discussion on this subject is mainly due to two 
factors. «The first is that in this matter we have had the collaboration of a 
considerable number of Christian laymen and lay-women who are among the 
most able of the sociologists and economists concerned with the problems of 
rapid social change. Thus at Thessalonica the theologians and church administra- 
tors, while making a real contribution, did not dominate the discussions. The 
second reason is that the response of the Christians in the area of rapid social 
change has been so eager. Since the Asian aspects of the problem had been 
dealt with very fully in Kuala Lumpur, the emphasis in Thessalonica was on 
the countries of Africa. Never before had we had such able, constructive 
and representative participation from Africa. In these contributions there was 
a constant note of warning : the Church has still a chance to give spiritual 
leadership to the new Africa; but if it should refuse to help the younger 
generation in facing their new problems, non-Christian forces will take over. 

The African, Asian and Latin American delegates decided unanimously to 
recommend that the programme on rapid social change be continued. Thus, 


while Thessalonica was a culmination, it was by no means the end of our task 
in this field. 


Many meetings at Spittal 


In the Austrian city of Spittal an unusually large number of members of 
World Council committees and specially invited consultants came together for 
the departmental and divisional meetings and for preparation of the third 
assembly. The question is often asked whether it is justifiable to make such 
demands on the time and energy of busy people. For it is indeed disquieting 
that the summer programme of meetings seems to grow every year. But what 
is the alternative ? By its very nature the World Council’s work is only meaning- 
ful if it is constantly controlled by and exposed to the mind of the churches. 
There is no method by which this can be effectively done other than the one 
of getting together a representative group of church people. And there is reason 
for encouragement in the fact that so many of them, including a considerable 
number of laymen, are willing to give much time for such ecumenical tasks. 
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A new departure was the organization of so-called “scrambled commissions” 
for the preparation of the third assembly. These commissions, dealing with 
the three sub-themes of the assembly : “Unity,” “*Witness” and “Service,” 
were composed of men and women who had been engaged in all the various 
activities of the Council. Thus participants who had so far been mainly concerned 
with theological discussion faced the issues of practical service and vice versa. 
At the same time the various aspects of the total calling of the Council were 
exposed to constructive criticism of those who did not look at them with the 
eye of the specialist, but with the eye of the churchman concerned with the 
whole life of the ecumenical movement. The result was that first outlines for 
the work of the sections at the assembly were produced which, once they are 
completed, will enable congregations and individual church members to par- 
ticipate more fully in the preparation of the assembly than ever before. 


Rhodes - the setting 


Never before had the Central Committee met in such a unique historical 
setting. Reminders of many periods of history surrounded us: the ancient 
Acropolis of Lindos, the harbour which had given refuge to St. Paul ; Patmos 
with its unforgettable beauty, where St. John wrote the Book of Revelation ; 
the imposing Castello, our meeting place, full of memories of the Knights of 
St. John, but also of the struggle for freedom in the last war. 

The Committee was the guest of the Ecumenical Patriarchate of Con- 
stantinople, of the Church of Greece and of the Royal Hellenic Government. 
Their hospitality was most imaginative, for they allowed us to see precisely 
those aspects of the past and present of Greece which give it its unique place 
in the world. The Metropolitan of Rhodes became during the meeting in a 
very real sense “our” bishop as he received us in his church and in the ancient 
monastery, as he preached his memorable sermon on unity and as he looked 
after every detail of organization. To Professor Ioannidis, the secretary of the 
organizing committee, who with the constant help of the government, had worked 
out the whole programme in Kifissia, Rhodes and Athens and who had given 


so much time and energy to its preparation, we also owe a very great debt of 
gratitude. 


East and West at Rhodes 


Meeting as we did in an Eastern Orthodox environment and having a strong 
attendance from many Orthodox churches it was fitting that the specific theme 
of this meeting was : “The significance of the Eastern and Western Traditions 
for Christendom”. The two introductory papers by Professor Schlink and 
Professor Konstantinidis (which will be published in this review) treated the 
theme from different angles, but both helped greatly to stimulate a discussion 
which allowed us to go deeper into the issues of the relations between the 
Orthodox churches and the other member churches than we had ever done 
before in the Central Committee. Many felt that this spiritual encounter ought 
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to be the beginning of a much more systematic conversation and specific pro- 
posals were made to this effect. For in spite of the fact that the Orthodox 
Churches became active participants in the ecumenical movement some forty 
years ago and that real progress in understanding has been made in some theo- 
logical circles, we cannot yet say that we have in the ecumenical movement 
as a whole succeeded in facing the full implications of the new meeting of East 
and West after centuries of separation and isolation. It is important that it is 
precisely at this moment that the Church of Russia becomes a partner in the 
conversdtion. Its observers at the Central Committee came with the back- 
ground of a thorough study of the World Council’s work made during their visit 
to Geneva in June. At the end of this year a small group of World Council 
representatives will visit Russia to continue the conversation. 


Central Committee decisions 


The Central Committee decided to accept the invitation from the member 
Churches in India to hold the third assembly in New Delhi in 1961. It was 
emphasized in the discussion that in deciding to hold the assembly in one of the 
main centres of Asia the Council had to accept responsibility for ensuring that 
through its main theme as well as through its concrete decisions it would give 
to the Asian peoples a positive presentation of the Christian message which 
could help to remove the many existing misunderstandings of church unity. 


Much time was given to the discussion of integration of the International 
Missionary Council and the World Council. It was reported that in both bodies 
an overwhelming majority of the membership has given assent to the principle 
of integration. Through the work of the Joint Committee and of the sub- 
committee in Rhodes a number of misunderstandings of the plan could be 
removed. But a number of Orthodox members still felt that the disadvantages 
of the plan would be greater than the advantages. The plan will now be sub- 
mitted to the churches and the councils in its final form. 

Another important subject on the agenda was the future of “Faith and 
Order.” An important report on this subject had been submitted by the ‘Faith 
and Order” working committee. The Central Committee will discuss the subject 
more fully after the full Commission on Faith and Order, which will meet in 
1960, has had occasion to discuss the report. One thing is already very clear 
in this connection. The basic issues which arise are not in the first place issues 
of organization, but issues of ecclesiology. We have come to a period in the 
development of the ecumenical movement when once again (as in Toronto in 
1950) we have to define more clearly what exactly is the function of the World 
Council with regard to church unity. 

Bishop Sherill, the chairman of the committee for the appeal for the fund 
to build the new headquarters of the Council, could make an encouraging report 
of the results of the first year’s work for this purpose. But the large sum of 
one million dollars has still to be found. If everything goes well, it is hoped 
that work on the new building may be begun early in 1960. 
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The need of a sense of perspective 


It is one of the most remarkable results of the work of the ecumenical move- 
ment that we have now reached the time in which all major churches desire 
to play their active part in the world-wide ecumenical discussion. The period 
of splendid isolation is over. At the same time there is an astonishing world- 
wide interest in questions of Christian unity. The result is that press watches 
closely what new developments take place. This is all to the good. But it 
happens too often that newspapers known for their serious reporting in the 
field of politics give accounts of events in the realm of inter-church relations 
which show that they are unable to see these events in their right historical 
perspective. The fault lies not so much with the reporters as with those who 
edit their reports and give them a more or less sensational setting. 

An example of this was the report concerning the meeting which the Roman 
Catholic journalists who attended the Rhodes meeting had with the Orthodox 
delegates. That such a meeting is held is by no means unusual. In many coun- 
tries informal meetings between Protestant and Roman Catholic or Orthodox 
and Roman Catholic theologians are held quite regularly. So far these meet- 
ings have not been publicized, because it is essential for their success that they 
be held in an atmosphere undisturbed by publicity. What was unusual and 
regrettable was that this meeting was held in this particular setting, that the matter 
had not been previously discussed with the responsible leaders of the Central 
Committee and that, through its size and the publicity given to it, it appeared 
to be a meeting of semi-official character rather than an informal contact be- 
tween a group of theologians. 

The denials which were issued at Rhodes and elsewhere have sought to put 
the meeting in the right perspective, but a number of newspapers have con- 
tinued to attach a significance to it which it did not have according to the state- 
ments of the participants. It is not understood that there is an enormous dif- 
ference between informal conversations between theologians and official negotia- 
tions between churches. Unfortunately a broadcast from Radio Vatican on 
September 3 linked cace again the informal with eventual official discussions. 
Thus great confusion is created in the mind of the public, which does not realize 
that none of the churches involved in these various types of conversation has any 
inclination to surrender its basic convictions and that all that is happening is 
that, in spite of the depth and tenacity of these convictions, theologians feel 
obliged for the sake of the Lord’s promise and commandment of unity to explore 
together whether they can remove misunderstandings and extend the area of 
common agreement. 

We have learned once again that in this delicate matter of inter-church 
relations to-day it is essential that all concerned be not only armed with good 
intentions, but also with wisdom. 
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MORE ON RACE RELATIONS 


AN Essay ON RACIAL TENSION, by PHILIP MASON. Royal Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs, London and New York, 1954. 149 pp. 8s. 6d. 

CHRISTIANITY AND Race, by PHILIP MASON. Lutterworth Press, London, 
1956, 174 pp. 10s. 6d. 

CHURCH AND RACE IN SOUTH AFRICA, ed. by DAvip M. PATON. SCM Press, 
London, 1958. 125 pp. 8s. 6d. 

THE KINGDOM BEYOND Caste, by LisToON Pope. Friendship Press, New York, 
1957. 170 pp. $3.00. 

BIGGER THAN LITTLE ROCK, by ROBERT R. BROWN. The Seabury Press, 
Greenwich, Conn., 1958. 150 pp. $3.50. 


Racial tension is one of the major problems of our time, from which no 
continent and no nation is entirely free, and every Christian with social 
consciousness owes it to himself to be informed of its implications to himself 
and to his fellowmen. The books listed here are just the right kind of books 
on the subject for intelligent laymen. Mr. Mason’s two books supplement 
each other. In his earlier work, An Essay on Racial Tension, he makes a 
general survey of racial tension as it exists in many parts of the world, analyses 
the nature of the tension that prevails from place to place and the consequences 
that follow. He deals with the fact of race from biological and psychological 
points of view and the fiction of race, or what man makes of racial differences, 
from social and cultural points of view. Mr. Mason strives to maintain 
the attitude of dispassionate detachment as he discusses the loaded question 
of race, without reducing it to an abstract academic argument. He sees racial 
tension primarily as the power-relationship between the white, European 
group and the coloured groups, whether in terms of the dominant-minority 
group relations in the USA or imperialistic-colonialistic relations in Asia 
and Africa, and as such something contrary to the profession of the Western 
democratic nations. Mr. Mason, furthermore, discusses the problem by way 
of case history, that is to say, by analyzing the problem in its concrete manifesta- 
tion in South Africa. This is not a technical book intended for specialists 
but an excellent introduction to the race problem for the average layman by 
an extremely versatile man of the world in the best sense of the word. 

In his Burroughs Memorial Lecture, 1956, Christianity and Race, Mr. 
Mason comes to terms with the race problems as an ethical issue confronting 
the modern man. He asks at the outset 
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Is it justifiable — ethically justifiable — for a government to encourage the separate 
development of two races within its own territory ? Is it justifiable to limit the immigra- 
tion of British subjects into this overcrowded island? What advice should an English 
mother in Leeds or Birmingham give to a daughter who goes to the pictures every 
Saturday with a West Indian? (p. 12). 


These and other related questions must be answered by Christians from 
a distinctly Christian point of view. The Church confronted by this highly 
complex problem is being challenged, according to Mason, by the position 
of the agnostic naturalists on the one hand and by the position of the Dutch 
Reformed Churches in South Africa on the other. One is a flat denial of 
the possibility of Christian social ethics as applied to the race question, while 
the other is a flagrant betrayal of its principle. 

Mr. Mason puts forward as the basis of Christian social ethics the Christian 
conception of man (every person a child of God) and the Biblical injunction 
with regard to the solidarity of all mankind (“Little children, love one another’’) 
and applies it to the race problem in two concrete situations of Africa and 
Great Britain. As can be expected from the foregoing statement, Mason 
is not interested in how to achieve harmony between races, whether in Africa 
or in Britain (or anywhere else for that matter), but how one can be Christian 
in one’s involvement in racial problems wherever they exist. How can one 
be true to the Christian ethical principle when one looks down upon another 


human being because of his race, or when one keeps one’s fellowmen separated 
from oneself simply because they are of another racial stock than oneself? 
So Mason concludes this book with the following words: 


If the view of Christianity I have tried to put before you has any meaning, every 
birth is an incarnation and every meal a sacrament. Every birth — not of Europeans 
only ; all are revelations of the divine. And if the meaning of the Cross is really a uni- 
fication of God with man in suffering, then the Man on the Cross and the child in the 
crib belong to us all... 


Church and Race in South Africa is a collection of “Papers from South 
Africa, 1952-57, illustrating the churches’ search for the will of God” and 
consists of selections from the charges to his Diocesan Synod, 1952-57 of the 
Bishop of Johannesburg ; an account of the liquidation of Adams College, 
by its principal, G. C. Grant ; extracts from a report of the ad hoc Commission 
for Race Relations appointed by the Federal Council of the Dutch Reformed 
Churches in South Africa; excerpts from a joint statement of the Roman 
Catholic Archbishops and Bishops in June 1952 ; a statement from a Confer- 
ence of African Leaders, 1956 ; statements and resolutions adopted by various 
church groups in reference to the Native Laws Amendment Act, 1957. If 
any Christian in this day and age is not convinced that the race problem 
should be one of the central concerns of the Christian Church, let him sit 
down and read this booklet. He will find in it intensely spiritual problems 
of our day. 
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Dean Liston Pope of the Yale University Divinity School in his book 
discusses the race problem as a particular aspect of “the relation of Christ 
to contemporary society to discern the lineaments of a kingdom beyond 
caste, already foreshadowed but yet to come” (from his preface). Within 
the bare 160 pages he manages to leave nothing of importance untouched 
in so far as race problems are concerned. The lucidity of the style, the simplic- 
ity of the language and clarity of the ideas therein stated, are all indicative 
of the fact that the author is really an expert in this field. 

The book is addressed to US citizens and primarily deals with the race 
problem in the US, but from a world wide perspective as well as a distinctly 
Christian point of view. One learns how to identify the race problem and how 
to assess its magnitude (Chapter 1) ; how the concept of race held by “racists” 
came into being amazingly recently (Chapter II) ; what the crux of the racial 
prejudice is and what it costs society (Chapter II]). The point is driven home 
by comparative analyses of the US South and South Africa (Chapter IV). 
In discussing theory and strategy of integration Dean Pope presents in Chapters 
V and VI one of the soundest and most realistic of expositions of democracy, 
both as a theory and a working principle. In the remaining three chapters 
the author points out where the Christian churches whether as local con- 
gregations or as larger units, have failed in race relations ; where and how 
they can make decisive contributions to correction of injustices based on racial 
prejudice and discrimination ; and what the ultimate position of the Church 
on racial questions ought to be. The selected reading list includes some fifty 
titles — certainly a very small number in view of the enormous literary output 
on this subject in recent years, but expertly chosen. 

Although addressed primarily to the citizens of the USA, this book is 
relevant to people all over the world, in as much as “no important racial 
problem can be kept merely a local or regional problem, nor can measures 
to meet it be left solely in the hands of those most immediately involved” 
(p. 10). 

Bishop Brown’s book is an unassumingly honest assessment of the well- 
known Little Rock incident. The Bishop of Arkansas, himself a Southerner, 
the author, does not point his finger at anybody but sees everybody in the 
context of the historical, socio-psychological and cultural dynamics that are 
at work both within him and without. He does not attempt to explain Little 
Rock away but is dead serious to learn what is to be found from this tragic 
event, for Little Rock is no more than the problem of intergroup tension 
that exists everywhere in the world, only in its extreme and acute form (cf. 
Chapter 7, Bigger than Little Rock). 


Why did Little Rock have to happen? It did not happen overnight. 
From the moment of the Supreme Court’s ruling, some three years ago, Arkansas 
has experienced a slow, but progressive deterioration in normal communications, 
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especially between the white man and the negro. Self-consciousness has reduced con- 
versation between the races to an embarrassed, formal, artificial thing. Mutual suspicion 
has become so profound that neither race willingly trusts the other... (p. 26). 


With the breakdown of communications there set in the “closed mind,” 
which is aptly expressed by the oft-seen sign : “My mind is already made up — 
Don’t confuse me with the facts” (p. 27). The bishop’s analysis of what 
might have been done, in the chapter, “Hindsight,” and his description in 
the following chapter of the predicament of the divided churches in the face 
of a social crisis of that magnitude, are both extremely straightforward. 
The inability of the Church to avert Little Rock is interpreted as a consequence 
of the “division between the pulpit and the pew” (p. 85), which means little 
less than the failure of pastoral ministry over a long period of time, which 
in turn made the earnest attempt to execute “the ministry of reconciliation” 
(Chapter 5) utterly ineffective. In Chapter 6 “Coercion and Reconciliation,” 
the bishop lets us in on how the clergy of Little Rock with their serious intention 
to uphold the Christian principle, muddled through those critical weeks. 

One may be surprised or even shocked by the naiveté and unpreparedness 
of the clergy of Little Rock in dealing with race problems, for the Supreme 
Court decision itself was a culmination of several years of open debates and 
concerted action on the part of many “social justice conscious” people of the 
USA, and there should have been ample time to prepare for this and other 
eventualities. In this, however, Little Rock is not an exception. Rather, 
it points to the state of affairs normally prevailing, elsewhere and everywhere. 


DAISUKE KITAGAWA. 


COMMUNISM: REFUTATION OR ENCOUNTER 


A GUIDE TO COMMUNIST JARGON, by R. N. Carew Hunt. Geoffrey Bles Ltd., 
London, 1957. 
German edition : WORTERBUCH DES KOMMUNISTISCHEN JARGONS. Herder- 
Biicherei, Freiburg i. Br., 1958. 156 pp. DM 1.90 ; Sw. Fr. 2.30. 
HANDBUCH DES WELTKOMMUNISMUS, edited by JoseEpH M. BOCHENSKI and 


GERHART NIEMEYER. Verlag Karl Alber, Freiburg-Miinchen, 1958. 762 pp. 
DM 24.80. 


THE New Crass. An Analysis of the Communist System, by MILOVAN DJILAs. 
Frederick A. Praeger, New York 1957. 214 pp., $3.95. 


MARKXISMUSSTUDIEN — Zweite Folge, edited by IRING FLETCHER. Schriften 
der Evangelischen Studiengemeinschaft. J. C .B. Mohr, Tiibingen, 1957. 
265 pp. DM 12.—. 

MARX Meets Curist, by FRANK WILSON Price. The Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia, 1957. 176 pp. $3.50. 
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MARXISME ET CHRISTIANISME, by ALBERT GAILLARD. Collection “Les Bergers 
et les Mages.” Société Centrale d’Evangélisation, Paris, 1958. 134 pp. 
Fr. fr. 420. 


THE CHRISTIAN APPROACH TO THE COMMUNIST, by EDWARD RoGers. Christian 
Approach Series. Edinburgh House Press, London, 1959. 64 pp. 2s. 6d. 


THE COMMUNIST RULE IN KERALA AND CHRISTIAN RESPONSIBILITY. Report of 
Alwaye Study Conference, August 1957. Publication of “Christian Litera- 
ture on Social Concerns,” Bangalore, India. 49 pp. 


Some sixty years ago an Austrian professor of economics, Béhm Bawerk, 
published a book entitled “Karl Marx and the Close of his System.” It was 
a thoroughgoing refutation of the economics of Marx’s “Capital” such as has 
not been improved on since. The question, one would have thought, was 
settled by such a learned work. Karl Marx’s system was closed. Marxism 
must peter out, for its theory had been thoroughly discredited. 

That was 1898. How little attention Communism has paid to its own refu- 
tation then and ever since is a matter of historical record. Over and over 
again it has been condemned before the court of human reason and the cons- 
cience of mankind. Critical and analytical literature dealing with it has 
reached mountainous proportions, and still Communism has grown and 
increased in power, not only over states and economies but also over the 
minds of men. From each crushing defeat before the bar of public opinion it 
seems to rise again to pose to the non-Communist world in a new way the 
problem of refuting it or of drawing it into a fruitful encounter. The books 
under discussion in this review are a reflection of the latest stage in this process. 

Two of them are devoted to the traditional task of refutation. Carew 
Hunt’s Guide to Communist Jargon gives a short and useful definition of 
fifty commonly used terms in Communist literature. Designed as a supplement 
to the author’s lucid and fundamental “Theory and Practice of Communism,” 
it is a most useful tool for those who wish to read the Communist press with 
understanding or discuss with Communists on their own ground. The German 
edition is wisely published as a ““Taschenbuch.” It should be in the pocket of 
every German who has occasion to wrestle with the propaganda produced in 
the eastern part of his country. From this perspective, however, the book’s 
inadequacies also come into focus. Certain words are underdefined, consider- 
ing their importance in that propaganda ; for instance, “imperialism.” Others, 
which play a daily role, have been left out altogether. There is, for instance, 
no definition of those ambiguous words “progress,” “peace” and “science,” 
to which Communist ideology has given such a peculiar flavour. Oddly enough, 
the word “materialism” has been left out, along with its antithesis, “idealism.” 
And finally, there is no definition of “religion.” 
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Far more pretentious is Bochenski and Niemeyer’s 800-page Handbuch des 
Weltkommunismus. This work desires to be, in the words of the editors, “a 
relatively short, but reliable presentation of the most important aspects of 
Communism in a language understandable for all educated men, containing 
relevant quotations from the best literature, both primary and secondary, but 
moulding them together into a synthesis.” It includes in its scope the philoso- 
phical, sociological and economic, basic doctrines of Marxism ; documented 
descriptions of various aspects of life in the Soviet Union ; and Soviet impe- 
rialism in non-Russian lands. Despite the claims of the publisher on the 
jacket, however, this is not an objective encyclopaedia, designed to bring all 
aspects of the picture into focus. The fifteen authors may come from different 
backgrounds but their point of view is remarkably uniform. It is, as the title 
states, a handbook for the ideological struggle against Communism, largely 
based on a certain kind of Roman Catholic point of view, strongly under- 
girded by the scholarship of refugees. (Radical Catholic voices, such as those 
of Walther Dirks and Henri Desroches, are not reflected.) It gives the devil 
his due in recognizing, for instance, Russian success in building up heavy 
industry or in producing a certain amount of creative artistic expression. But 
it places all such concessions carefully in the framework of one more devastating 
refutation of the claims which the Communist system, expressed above all in 
the society of the Soviet Union, makes for itself. 

Few readers will deny the validity of this refutation, based as it is on 
thousands of other analyses from Béhm Bawerk to the present. Anyone who 
is tempted to forget for a moment what Communism is and intends can 
refresh his memory by consulting this volume. But the weakness of this 
approach in terms of ideological warfare is twofold. First, it leaves out all 
the factors which come from the fact that Communism has interacted with 
the collective life of a people, who are first of all not creatures of ideology but 
human beings. One can make a far worse picture of Communism by quoting 
from its own writings than is justified by events. So the chapters, for example, 
on methods of conquest and rule, and the expansion of Communist domain, 
present a kind of demonology of Communist areas rather than an accurate 
description. The second weakness comes most clearly into focus in the chapter, 
written by Professor Bochenski, on religion. It is basically the story of Com- 
munist measures taken against the Roman Catholic Church, with references 
also to the Orthodox, especially in Russia. Buddhism, Islam and Protestantism 
are mentioned only incidentally. Bochenski explains that this is due to lack 
of systematic data from Protestant sources and from other religions. This, 
however, hides a deeper reason. There is no paucity of Protestant information 
about Christian life and witness under Communist régimes, including the 
difficulties churches suffer and the way they proclaim the word of God over 
against Communist distortions of truth and justice. But this volume is not 
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primarily interested in this side of the question. Its first concern is to document 
the Communist attack upon ecclesiastical institutions, as the long list of per- 
secuted bishops with which the chapter ends clearly testifies. On this level 
Protestant documentation is indeed scanty because Protestant churches on the 
whole have not placed the battle between Church and State in the centre of 
their life under Communism, but rather the witness to a Christ who is Lord 
and Saviour even for Communists. A dash of the ecclesiastical and cultural 
humility which comes from this faith would have made this volume a more 
objective and useful work of scholarship. 

One more critical word must be added. What psychology or philosophy 
is reflected when a volume of these proportions, claiming to be a “Handbook 
of World Communism” for German-speaking people, contains only an occa- 
sional incidental reference to the life and problems of Germany east of the 
Elbe? Not one of the leading East German Communists is mentioned, and 
not a page is devoted to any aspect of East German conditions. 


With Djilas’ The New Class we turn to a new type of conflict with Commu- 
nism, that of the ex-Communist who is exploring with his mind what shape 
a post-Communist ideology and society might take. Djilas’ indictment is as 
thoroughgoing as Bochenski’s and Niemeyer’s, and more convincing for 


having come out of long participation in the Communist movement itself. It 
would be a mistake for Westerners, however, to comfort themselves that this 
book and the Hungarian revolution which more or less coincided with it are 
signs that the Communist revolution was merely an episode, after which the 
world will turn back to its old ways. Djilas brings a good portion of liberal 
heritage to his criticism of the Communist system. It is clear that for him 
“equality” and “brotherhood,” “progress” and “freedom” have meanings 
which were never completely circumscribed by Party literature. His knowledge 
of Western analyses of Communism and of Russia is surprising. But there is 
no trace of religion in his writings, and his picture of the future world economy, 
though drawing heavily from Western democratic socialism, depends on the 
dominance of the State in the economy, balanced by internal democratization 
to prevent the abuse of absolute ownership. Properly read, Djilas’ book 
should make dogmatists in both East and West uncertain as they look toward 
the future. 

The rest of this literature belongs to the category of preparation for encoun- 
ter with the Communist world. The most scholarly of these books, the second 
volume of Marxismusstudien from the ““Evangelische Studiengemeinschaft” in 
Germany, operates on the basic presupposition that new light shed on various 
aspects of the development of Marxist-Leninism, will lead to new perspectives 
in the intellectual encounter with Communists. This confidence has been 
amply justified by the reception which Volume One of these studies received, 
above all in the Communist world itself, where it was regarded as a greater 
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threat to Party orthodoxy than many an anti-Communist diatribe. The differ- 
ence between this approach and that of the Catholic scholars Wetter and 
Bochenski is clearly stated on the first page by the late Professor Erwin Metzke. 
Whereas the former see Karl Marx in the light of Stalinist dialectical mate- 
rialism, Metzke believes that the central driving force in the whole Marx- 
Leninist movement is not to be found only in this or that materialistic doctrine 
but in the human and philosophical problems which motivated Karl Marx. 
In the essay which follows he contrasts Hegel’s glorification of historical 
development with Marx’s antihistorical, eschatological impulse toward revo- 
lution. The driving power of Marx-Leninism, in Metzke’s view, is a Pro- 
methean humanism which rejects all that is in the name of a future which man 
himself will build. 

None of the other essays in this book has quite the intellectual daring of 
this first one. Dr. Fetscher, from Tiibingen, demonstrates the way in which 
this earlier philosophy of the proletariat which Metzke has described gradually 
turned into the ideological instrument of the Communist Party, whereby the 
humanist element was suppressed. 


“The longing of West European intellectuals for a genuine Marxist 
revolution is an illusion. The ideological hardening of Marxism in dialecti- 
cal materialism is an irony of fate.” 


Other essays deal with the Marxist understanding of the French Revolu- 
tion, Marx’ and Engels’ picture of a future social order, Marx and Proudhon, 
Kautsky and German social democracy, Bernstein and revisionism, and 
Soviet pedagogical theory. Each makes in its way a contribution to loosening 
the hard-baked soil of orthodox Communism so that new flowers of the spirit 
may grow there. 

The rest of these books are on the level of popular literature, designed to 
educate the churches in different environments to their responsibilities before 
Communism. Marx Meets Christ, by Frank Price, is a gentle and sweet- 
spirited confrontation of Marxism with liberal idealist Christianity, based on 
the author’s long experience in China up to and including the first years of 
Communist control. The reviewer feels that the theological basis which 
Dr. Price expounds cannot carry this encounter, but the book is worth reading 
for its thoughtful, Western self-criticism and for the confidence and love which 
it exudes. 

Marxisme et Christianisme, by Albert Gaillard, is a competent, short, 
popular exposition of Marxism and the resources of Christian faith over 
against it. Marxism is thoroughly refuted in this book, but in a way which is 
helpful to the Christian in the French environment, where he may, if he wishes, 
talk daily with Communist fellow citizens. Here is no defence of Christian 


civilization and no self-justification, but rather a portrayal of the dynamic 
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human character of the Christian-Communist confrontation, in and through 
which Christ himself is at work, to which fact the Christian is called to bear 
witness. 

The same concern and spirit dominate the pamphlet by Edward Rogers, 
written for a British audience. British Communists, he points out, usually turn 
out to be socialist idealists, who would be the first to be liquidated if Commu- 
nism ever really took control in Westminster. He urges his readers to under- 
stand Communist ideology, which he briefly expounds, in order to exercise 
their Christian responsibility for neighbours who are enclosed by it. The 
book is a piece of pastoral education. 

Finally, Communist Rule in Kerala and Christian Responsibility is a docu- 
ment from a living situation, which expresses most clearly of all why the 
encounter with Communism is still a living problem for Christian thought and 
life. The Communists came to power in Kerala by democratic means. They 
operate strictly within the Indian Constitution and form the only party which 
has been able to administer the state with a certain degree of honesty and 
concern for the public weal. Yet this same Communist party is a part of the 
world Communist movement, consciously devoted to the aims expressed by 
Lenin and Khrushchev. All of the potential dangers which have come to expres- 
sion in Russia and in eastern Europe, not to speak of China, are latent here. 
This pamphlet shows that Christian opinion is radically divided. The debate 
between E. V. Mathew and A. K. Thampi, which fills the last half, is well 
worth the price of the whole. But one conviction dominates the whole discus- 
sion. Christians must find a way of self-criticism for the past injustices to 
which they have been party. They must find a way of affirming all that the 
Communist Party is doing for the people’s welfare in the way they express 
their opposition to its ideology. It is problems like this, of which Bochenski, 
Niemeyer and Carew Hunt would do well to take account in future editions of 
their so carefully documented analyses. CHARLES C. WEST. 


CHRISTIAN WITNESS AMONG STUDENTS 


CHRISTIAN OBEDIENCE IN THE UNIVERSITY, by J. Davis MCCAUGHEY, SCM 
Press, London, 1958, pp. 228, 25s. 


Professor McCaughey, who had various important appointments on the 
staff of the Student Christian Movement in Great Britain and Ireland between 
1937 and 1951, subtitles his book “‘Studies in the life of the SCM, 1930-1950.” 
He disclaims any intention “to set out a balanced account of the movement’s 
life in the period under review,” but has deliberately chosen to write only 
about the things which interested him personally. The topics he has selected 
are : “The impact of world affairs” from 1931 to 1939, contacts between the 
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General Secretary and former SCM members in the forces and between the 
leaders of the British and French SCMs 1939-1945, discussions before and 
after the war on the Crisis in the University, the development of the work of the 
Industrial, Education and Missionary Departments, especially since 1945, 
and “The SCM and the Church’s Faith,” mainly an account of the motives for 
the revision of the “Aim and Bases” of the movement in thepost-w ar years. 
Much of the book is of primary interest only to those who were active in the 
British SCM between 1935 and 1950 and who shared the author’s theological 
outlook. Others may find useful material in the sections dealing with their 
particular concerns, e.g. the chapter analyzing the development of thinking 
about the nature of the university might have something to say to readers out- 
side the British Isles and outside SCM staff circles. 


FRANCIS H. House. 


WHAT MAN CAN DO TO HIS FELLOW-MEN 


HEIMFUHREN WERD ICH EUCH VON UBERALL HER. Aufzeichnungen am Rande 
des Zeitgeschehens, by G. Metzier. Verlag Herder, Wien, 1959. 214 pp. 
S.63.—, Sw. Fr. 11.—, DM 11. 


From authentic notes the author tells of how men have persecuted their 
Jewish fellow-men under Nazism in Austria. It is a heart-breaking story, and 
it is good that it is recorded — without any bitterness. There are too many 
people who want to forget it. But the complement of these cruel events is a 
very simple narrative of what men can also do to their fellow-men : a Roman 
Catholic priest, backed by his bishop, and two courageous nuns witness to 
the love of Christ by helping the persecuted in spite of all dangers involved. 
The painful question remains : where were the other Christians at that time ? 


H. H. HARMS. 


A PORTRAIT OF CALVIN 


PORTRAIT DE CALVIN, BY ALBERT Picot. Extract from “Cahiers protestants,” 
Lausanne, N° 2-3, April-June 1959. 36 pp. 


A very great number of books have been written about Calvin. But we 
have rarely seen the essentials about the life and teaching of the great 
Reformer expressed with such perfect conciseness and described in such a 
clear, sober style as in this 36-page pamphlet. The author, formerly President 
of the Conseil d’Etat in Geneva and of its Department of Education, is a 
descendent of that Nicolas Picot of Noyon who was Calvin’s friend, shared 
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his faith, fled with him to Geneva, and later became the brother-in-law of 
Antoine Calvin, the Reformer’s brother. But it is not only because of this 
family connection that the author is interested in Jean Calvin ; he is anxious 
to gain a better knowledge of the man whom he describes as “‘the creator 
of Geneva’s glory.” After summing up the main lines of Calvin’s life and 
work and describing the characteristics of “Calvin’s Geneva,” the author 
stresses the personality of the Reformer as a great European, one of the 
creators of French prose, the religious soul of the leader of the Reformation 
and the politician, the initiator of the modern democratic institutions of his 
adopted city, and the true promoter of Geneva’s influence as an international 
centre. In this year which is the 400th anniversary of Calvinism, of the 
College and of the University founded by Calvin in Geneva, and the 450th 
anniversary of his birth, no finer or truer homage could be paid to the memory 
of the great French Reformer who became “the creator of Geneva’s glory.” 


LASZLO LEDERMANN. 


A CATHOLIC WITH A LOWER-CASE “C” 


THE KINGDOM OF CHRIST, by FREDERICK DENISON MAurRICcE. Edited, and 
with an Introduction by Alec R. Vidler. Two volumes. SCM Press Ltd., 
London, 1958. 288 and 371 pp. 15s. each. 

(Also published in the United States by Seabury Press, Greenwich, Conn.). 

THEOLOGICAL Essays, by FREDERICK DENISON MAurRIce. With an introduc- 
tion by Edward F. Carpenter. James Clarke & Co. Ltd., London, 1957. 
331 pp. 15s. 


(Also published in the United States by Harper and Brothers, New York). 


“It would be difficult to find his superior among living theologians.” 
“He was misty and confused, and none of his writings appear to me worth 
reading.” So spoke two of his eminent contemporaries (James Martineau 
and Benjamin Jowett, respectively) of that intriguing, frustrating, stimulating, 
bewildering, and not infrequently just plain boring theologian Frederick 
Denison Maurice. Thanks to some large-scale current efforts to republish 
Maurice’s major works, of which there have been no new editions since the 
turn of the century, the modern reader has open to him the possibility of 
exploring first-hand the mind of a man who, whatever else may be said about 
him, has emerged in recent years as one of the very few important English 
theologians of the nineteenth century. (It may as well be admitted at the 
outset, however, that the reader totally unfamiliar with Maurice’s thought 
is well-advised for a number of reasons to begin his study not by reading 
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Maurice himself, but by having a look at Alec Vidler’s admirable interpreta- 
tion— which contains large segments of judiciously-chosen original 
Maurice — The Theology of F. D. Maurice.) 

In the two major works noted here Maurice touches upon practically 
all of the great themes which occupy his attention throughout the whole 
vast body of his writing. In The Kingdom of Christ, originally published in 
1838, when Maurice was thirty-three, these themes are developed in con- 
nection with a monumental exposition of the nature of the Catholic (i.e., 
universal) Christian Church in a series of critical examinations of the several 
forms in which men have sought to manifest that Church — sectarian, classical 
Protestant, Roman Catholic, and Anglican. In the Theological Essays (1853) 
they appear in a series of essays on various aspects of Christian doctrine, 
proceeding generally according to the sequence of the articles of the Creed. 
(The last of the essays in this volume, “‘On Eternal Life and Eternal Death,” 
is of particular historical interest, since it was Maurice’s alleged unorthodoxy 
on the matter of everlasting punishment for sins which was at least the 
ostensible reason for his dismissal from the faculty of King’s College, London, 
shortly after the publication of this book.) 

What are these great themes? There is a striking parallel between the 
theological issues which occupied Maurice’s chief attention and those with 


which contemporary ecumenical theology has been especially concerned — 
the Lordship of Christ ; the nature of theological knowledge (including the 
authority of Scripture, the meaning of revelation, and the problem of so- 
called “natural theology”); the complex of issues centring around (in 
H. Richard Niebuhr’s phrase) the “‘Christ and culture” problem ; the unity 
of the Church. 


It is doubtless, first of all because Maurice’s theological approach asserted 
the centrality of these issues, which modern theology also finds to be of 
central importance, that he has gained new attention and respect in this 
theological generation. We listen to Maurice, as we are unable to listen to 
many or perhaps even most of his contemporaries, because, while they often 
seem to be preoccupied with issues far out on the circumference of theological 
concern, he insists upon driving every issue home in terms of matters which 
to him are of ultimate concern — and we find that what is ultimate for him 
is ultimate for us too. 

In his book, F. D. Maurice and the Conflicts of Modern Theology, the 
Archbishop of York observes how remarkably Maurice in his writing anti- 
cipated the theological work of the present day. It is because of this anti- 
cipatory character of his work — the uncanny sense one has, particularly in 
some passages, that Maurice is writing about those matters which concern 
our day in particular as well as his own — that he has, with great justice, 
been called a prophetic theologian. 
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To raise the right questions is no mean accomplishment ; indeed, it is per- 
haps the most important theological accomplishment of all. Better any day even 
poor contributions to the right questions than the most correct dissertations 
upon the wrong ones! Maurice has a noteworthy instinct for raising the right 
questions ; what light may he have to shed for our generation on their answers ? 

It would be folly in a review of brief compass to attempt to summarize 
the enormously complex and subtle theological position (if, indeed, it may 
be called a “position” at all) of this extraordinary man. Maurice himself was 
inordinately fond of statements of the general form: “The essence of my 
faith and of my theology is...” ; and no two of these statements coincide ! 
Yet, it might be suggested that an appropriate motto to stand over all of 
Maurice’s theological work would be the famous Pauline triple affirmation, 
“One Lord, one Faith, one Baptism.”” One Lord : note Maurice’s preoccupa- 
tion with the Kingship of Christ, his rejection of all forms of sin-death-devil- 
centred theology, his refusal to divide life into the “sacred” and the “secular.” 
One Faith: note Maurice’s essential theological conservatism, his reliance 
upon “the Faith once delivered to the saints” as the surest weapon against 
modernisms both of the “‘left’”’ and of the “right.” One Baptism : note Maurice’s 
devotion to the unity and universality of the Church, his stress on the social 
character of the Christian life, his confidence in the reality and power of the 
divinely-ordered means of grace. 

If you sought one word to describe Maurice’s intellectual temperament, 
I think you would look a long way before you found a better one than “‘cath- 
olic’”” — please, with a lower-case “‘c’’! There is a kind of all-embracing 
quality about Maurice’s reflections on theological issues which can easily 
be mistaken for eclecticism, or perhaps simply sloppiness, but which is more 
deeply the sign of a mind which cannot conceive any limitation upon the 
power, the wisdom, and the graciousness of God, and which must therefore 
find the signs of this power, this wisdom, and this graciousness in all that is. 
When Maurice’s wrath is aroused, it is never by those who seem to affirm 
too strongly some truth about God, it is rather by those who deny the truths 
which have been vouchsafed to others. Maurice’s deep respect for every 
serious theology and philosophy is not just “tolerance,” but is rooted in a 
passionate and firmly-held faith in “the Light that lighteneth every man.” 
H. Richard Niebuhr has pointed out that a guiding principle of Maurice’s 
critical method was one which he had gained from J. S. Mill — that men 
are generally right in what they affirm and wrong in what they deny. This 
principle is no mere platitude; it is the statement of one of those deeply- 


ingrained habits of mind and spirit which give distinctive shape and flavour 
to a man’s work. 


The longer one lives with Maurice, the more deeply sensible one becomes 
of the virtue of his own unease at the thought of becoming the leader of a 
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“school.” In the closing paragraph of The Kingdom of Christ, he wrote, 
“Since a school, which should be formed to oppose all schools, must be of 
necessity more mischievous than any of them; and since a school, which 
pretended to amalgamate the doctrines of all other schools, would be, as I 
think, more mischievous than that, I do pray earnestly, that if any such 
schools should arise, they may come to nought; and that, if what I have 
written in this book should tend even in the least degree to favour the establish- 
ment of them, it may come to nought.” (Incidentally, such a declaration 
as this is at least prima facie evidence against associating Maurice, as has 
often been done, with the “Broad Church” party.) 

Any attempt to make a “perennial theology” of Maurice’s work is neces- 
sarily frustrated, not only by the inner logic of the work itself, but by the 
historical circumstances in which it was done. For while Maurice may with 
justice be looked upon as a prophet, he must also in justice be looked upon 
as one of the chief glories of a time and place which are now gone, probably 
forever. In many ways, Maurice represents the noblest expression of that 
strange and wonderful genius which was Christendom in England, a Christen- 
dom which even in his own time was crumbling before his very eyes under 
the multiple impact of the blows of secularism, sectarianism, industrialism, 
and scientific rationalism. Maurice’s eyes were by no means closed to these 
movements ; he simply refused either to deny their significance as judgments 
upon the old order, or to give them his allegiance as the harbingers of a 
better age to come. Thus he was neither “radical” nor “conservative,” in 
the usual sense of those words, either in his politics or in his theology. It was 
for that reason that his contemporaries found him so extraordinarily difficult 
to cope with: they never knew where he would turn up next on any issue ! 
(Dr. Vidler cites a recent writer who spoke of “that tiresome genius Maurice 
with his almost perverse antagonism to those with whom he should have 
been found in agreement and his enthusiastic support of those who were 
embarrassed by his approbation.’’) 

Though no “conservative” in the usual sense, Maurice was, however, 
deeply convinced that the health of both Church and society required not 
some radical departure from the past as an adjustment to the new circum- 
stances, but rather a deep re-affirmation of that noble ideal expressed in the 
English nation’s understanding of itself as a commonwealth within the uni- 
versal Kingdom of Christ, and the English Church’s understanding of itself 
as the branch of the universal Church appointed to minister to and for all 
the people of that land. Parallel to, or perhaps at the root of, this political- 
ecclesiastical conviction was Maurice’s persuasion that the affirmations of 
Christian faith, stated in their ancient theological forms, could provide the 
“foundation” upon which society could stand, in the nineteenth as well as 
in the first or the fourth or the twelfth or any other century. 
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On both these points — the political-ecclesiastical one and the theological 
one — our generation is extremely uneasy. Nowhere today does there exist 
that kind of political-ecclesiastical order which Maurice hoped for; and 
most of us, considering the circumstances of our time, regard it as incon- 
ceivable that it should. At any rate, we cannot possibly act and think as 
if it did. No one church and no combination of churches can act as if it 
were the Church of any nation without intolerable pretension ; and no state 
can long survive without preserving for itself some distance from the institu- 
tional forms of religion. 

Furthermore, the theological enterprise has become in our time, whether 
we like it or not, one discipline among others, and the image which occurs 
to those of us who are interested in the relation of theology to other disciplines 
is no longer that of theology being the “foundation” of the others, but that 
of the “‘confrontation” of theology and other disciplines — an image which 
emphasizes that any suggestion of the priority of one discipline over the 
others must be rigorously avoided. To put the matter even more strongly, 
we are persuaded that there are times when we must altogether abandon 
speaking of God if he is worthily to be contemplated, served, and praised. 

Throughout Maurice’s writing rings the power of his vision, not unlike 
that of the author of the Apocalypse, of “a new heaven and a new earth... 
the holy city, new Jerusalem, coming down from God out of heaven.” It is 
indeed the holy city which he sees, and not some counterfeit. But he sees it 
with his own eyes, and they are the eyes of another age. He would be the 
first to tell us that if we are to see it, we must see it with our eyes and not 
his. And he would tell us too that it may be that much is to be endured 
before the vision is ours: “I foresee a terrible breaking down of notions, 
opinions, even of most precious beliefs, an overthrow of what we call our 
religion — a convulsion far greater than that of the sixteenth century — in 
our way to reformation and unity.” Yet there is One who stands when human 
systems fall, and who is apprehended most vividly when we recognize the 
fallibility of our systems: “When all schemes of human policy crack and 
crumble ; when we discover the utter weakness of the leaders and teachers 
we have trusted most ; when we begin to suspect that the world is given over 
to the spirit of murder and lies ; He says to us, * The foundations of the uni- 
verse are not built on rottenness ; whatever fades and perishes, I AM.’” 

‘““No man,” Maurice writes in the Dedicatory Letter to The Kingdom of 
Christ, “will ever be of much use to his generation, who does not apply him- 
self mainly to the questions which are occupying those who belong to it.” 
Though Maurice is no “perennial theologian,” he is one who speaks to his 
generation’s questions by references to a Truth which is relevant to the ques- 
tions of ours, a living Truth whose hand is not bound. Dr. Vidler suggested 
in his earlier work on Maurice the proper frame of mind in which to approach 
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reading him: “We shall not attempt to find in his writings a theological 
system ; we shall not attempt to extract one from them, or to build one out 
of the materials which he supplies. We shall be prepared to believe that he 
had a divine teacher, and that a light was shining upon him to which it was 
his aim to bear a faithful witness.” 

Just a word about the new editions : Canon Carpenter’s edition is simply 
a reprinting of the Second Edition of the Theological Essays, with a short 
but useful biographical and interpretive introduction. Dr. Vidler has, on the 
other hand, provided an excellent index. to The Kingdom of Christ, together 
with a large number of very helpful editorial notes — particularly identifica- 
tions of the men and movements to which Maurice refers in the course of 
the work, many of which are extremely obscure to the modern reader. The 
text, with a few minor departures, is that of the Second Edition (1842), which 
was quite extensively revised from the first. My only regret is that Dr. Vidler 
did not see fit to reproduce in its entirety the “Introductory Dialogue” with 
which the 1842 edition begins; it is not very long, and in my judgment a 
very felicitous piece of Mauricean writing. 

JOHN TURNBULL. 


BEGINNINGS OF THE RED CROSS 


L’HOMME ET LA GUERRE (Man and War). Le docteur Louis Appia et les 
débuts de la Croix Rouge, by RoGer Bopper. Ed. J. Muhlethaler, Geneva 
and Paris, 1959. 235 pp. Fr. 8.25. 


This is a moving account of the life of one of the founders of the Red 
Cross. Of a deeply religious Protestant family, son of a Waldensian Pastor, 
Louis Appia (1818-1898), a Geneva physician, president of the Geneva Medical 
Society, was very much interested in war-wound-surgery. During the war 
between France and Italy in 1859, the Evangelical Society of Geneva sent 
a group of voluntary medical staff to care for the wounded, and Dr. Appia 
offered his services. He assisted the wounded at Solferino — the battle which 
caused Henry Dunant to write his memorable “Souvenir of Solferino” which 
led to the foundation of the Red Cross. 

As a deeply humanitarian and religious character, Dr. Appia’s chief 
concern (like Dunant’s) was to relieve physical suffering caused by war. His 
special preoccupation as a physician was to devise methods for the smoother 
transport of the wounded. Deeply impressed by the horrors they saw during 
the battles of the 1859 war, Dunant and Appia thought out how it would 
be possible to found, in time of peace already, voluntary societies for the 
care of the wounded in time of war. Three other Geneva citizens, General 
Dufour, Doctor Maunoir and Gustave Moynier (the latter a member of the 
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Consistory of the National Protestant Church of Geneva) joined them in 
their undertaking : the idea of the Red Cross societies was born. 

These five men, who were the first nucleus of what later became the Inter- 
national Committee of the Red Cross, had the courage — nay, the audacity — 
to convene an international conference of state officials and medical army 
authorities, in order to devise the best means to organize the army sanitary 
services in time of war. Officials from 17 nations gathered in Geneva in 
1864. This was the first International Red Cross Conference, which adopted 
the first International Red Cross Convention. National Red Cross societies 
in many lands sprang up, one after another. How Dr. Appia devoted his 
whole life to foster the idea of help to those wounded in battle through the 
Red Cross is vividly portrayed in this most interesting book which (for the 
first time to our knowledge) shows in detail (and on the basis of many 
hitherto unpublished documents) the contribution of Dr. Appia to the birth 
and the growth of the idea of the Red Cross. The ideals which inspired his 
whole life and actions are best illustrated by these lines written by Dr. Appia 
shortly before his death : ““The source of my action has always been the words 
of God, the only valid revelation. I have found in them everything I need 
to know about the conditions of my salvation. Being unworthy to exist 
before God through any personal merit I may possess, I believe in the neces- 
sity of a personal and individual conversion in order to obtain that salvation 
which he has obtained for us all.” 

Let us wish, in this centenary year of the foundation of the Red Cross, 
that the successors of Dr. Appia may be inspired by the ideas which illu- 
minated his life. 

LASZLO LEDERMANN. 
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